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THE BEDROOM DOOR 


LESBIA’s QUEST 


[A NOVELETTE.] 
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CHAPTER I. 


Number Five, Lester-street, N.W., was one of 
a row of dingy, flat-fronted little houses, each as 
like to the other as peas in a pod, and all very 
badly in want of the ministrations of painter and 
decorator, 

The insides matched the exteriors, the rooms 
were small, low ceiled, shabby ; and on this warm 
April day, with the morning sun pouring in 
through the windews, all the defecta of paper, 
paint, and furniture were painfully conspicuous. 

the sitting-room of number five two girls 
stood watching the doctor's carriage which was 
just driving off from tieir door. 

The elder may have been four-and-twenty, the 
other was five years younger—a tall, straight, 
lithe limbed creature, with masses of goid-shot 
hair piled high on her head, lustrous grey eyes, 
aod a richly-tinted complexion, 





WAS THROWN WIDE OPEN, AND LADY VERNON STOOD 


Her features were handsome, although at the 
present moment they wore an expression of almost 
desperate gloom. 

Her sister presented a great contrast to her, 
being small, and slight, and fragile, with pale blue 
eyes, washed-out cheeks, and that geveral air of 
lavguid depression peculiar to come Londoners. 


* Doctor Chalmers says mother must have sea | 
air, and port wine and jellies, and constant drives,” | 


she was saying, in a low, monotonous voice that 
accorded well with her appearance. “ He saya 
medicines are no good to her now ; what she 
wants ie atrength, and that she will never get 
while she remains in London.’ 

“Sea air, and jellies, and port wine, aad con- 
stant drives,” repeated the other, bitterly, as she 
clasped her haads together. “He might as well 
tell us to get the moon for her—there wouid be 
the same likelihood of our obeying him. Do 
you think he knows how poor we are, 
Jessie?” 

“I don’t know, but I should think he only has 
to look round and see it,” replied Jessie, with a 
trembling of her pale lips, 





| 








ON THE THRESHOLD, 


“ Ah, Lesbia, Lesbia ! what shall wedo? What 
can we do?” she cried, throwing herself on the 
hard, hora-hair-covered sofa, and buryiug her face 
in the ove cushion it boasted, 

Lesbia made a quick movement of heif fierce 
impatience. 

She wae a girl who seldom indulged in tle 
luxury of tears, and at the present moment they 
seemed to her singularly out of place. 

She sat down in front of the table, supporting 
her chin on her hands, and staring straight before 
her, in » desperate endeavour to work out the 
difficulties of the situation. 

They were hard enough in all conscience. These 
two girls were alone in the world, except for their 
raother, and she lay upstaira, dying for the want 
of those luxuries which to her were vecessaries, 
and with which her daughters were absolutely 
powerless te supply ber. 

Leshbia, until the last two months, had earned 
@ smali pittance by going out as daily governess, 
but suddenly the family in which she gave 
lessons had emigrated to America, and since then, 
aith she bad spared neither time nor efforts, 


Then she suddenly broke down altoge!ber, and | she had been vuable to get another situation. 


burst inte an agony of tears, 


i 


Jessie made a little money by painting Christ 
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mas carde, but it was very little indeed, only 
sufficing to pay the rent, and for the reat, the 
whole family had to subsist om an income of 
twenty-five pounds a year—which left no room 
for port wine or other invalid comforts ! 


While the tears were yet wet of the elder girl’s | 
ime to come | 


« heeks aud before Lesbia had had 
to any conclusion, an old woman wearing & mob 
cap, and large holland apron, entered the room, 


her sharp grey eyes flashing from one sister to the | 
ther, and evidently taking in every detail of their | 


appe LTALCE, 


“Your mother ia wanting you, Miss Weasie, 


You'd better go up to ber at once, and ['m think. | 


ing it ‘ud be as well for you te keep with your 
back to the light for a bit till them red eyes of 
yours have had time to recover theme:lves,” 
Jessie meekly obeyed. 
Jean, the old servant who had stuck to the 
family through all their misfortunes, was by way 


of being a domestic tyrant, and poor Jessie was | 


in no wood to defy her authofitgtjust now. 

As soou us the door closed “bahand ber Jean 
came up to Lesbia, and laid*her horny old hand 
on the girl's bright bead, . KK 

“Don't look like that, lovey” Bhe said, sooth: 
ingly. “Things ‘ull coue right’ somexiar, ‘you 
take my word for it, only’ you tiuat be pacient, 
and vot fret over them” 

* Sometime!” Lesbia repeated, passionately. 
“Yea, perhaps they will, and meanwhile mother 

t die, because we are too poor to give’ ber 
what she wants to keep her alive. Jeau, 1 must 
get money somehow. 1 will go out ds a house- 
naid if I can’t find any other situation.” 

The old woman drew back with a Movement of 
extreme indignation. Ab 

“Go out ae a housemaid— you; onbitos the 
Teopests of Tuorncrofs ! Why,'it's out of the 
question, Miss Lesbia. It was bad enough ‘for 
you Lo be # governess, but 9 houséroald=-” 

Words failed her, and she fc shed het sentente 
by sn expreasive pause. Bu: Lesbia shook jer 
beau atubboryly, 

“It's all very well to talk like that, but what 
good tks my birth ever done ine—or my fathor 
either, for Ybat matter? 
haz only beeu 4 misfurtune for usell” 

‘Li you had your rights you would be rich 
enough fer “avything-——you would be down at 
fhorucroft,"fou and Miss Jeasie, aa ite heiresses, 
sud the pespie who have turued you out by 











jraud would i turned out themselves. Aud it 
will come yet—it will come,” added Jeax, tii- 
pressively, “T shali see you mistress of ‘Phorn- 


croft befure I die, i'm sure of thet.’ 

Lesbis looked up at her with awakened arten 
tion, impressed, fa spice of herself, by the old 
woman's words, and the #!-vanicy with which 
iney were ultered, 

“ Tt’s impossible, Jean, 
inoments pause 


she said, deepondently 
*Atter all these 


“Y tell you it’s not impossible, and the will 
will be found!” reiterated Jean, obstinately 
“e's ot for nothing I dream dreams, and see 
visioug, and I say I shall see you at Thorucroft as 
its mistrese before cauy years have passed over 
as held its i for a good 

ire, but after au right’s right, 
t will gain the day 

it for a few minutes. Suddenly 






your head. Wrong 


le time 
and in the en? 


Lesbia was 


bo be 


she said 
Pell me the stery again, Jean, from beginning 
toend, I have kuown it more or lees all my 
hie, but I’o. not sure that I have ever thought of 
’ ery seriously, Poor mother always dia- 
couraged our talkiug of it.” 


s, Lecuus» she vever thought the will was 
in existence, But she’s wrong; you see she 
didn’t know the facts like I did, and how could 

eeing a8 Td lived at the Croft ever since I 
Wis asi " 
Mr. Reginald, all his life? His uncle was old 
bir Henry Tempest, and he was always brought 


in | | age, aud a fine madam he brought 
home to us & She hated your father from the 
first moment she set eyes on him, and tried all ' 


she could to get him sent away. At last she 
eucceeded, and tine and gla she was when he 
married inst his uncle’s wishes, and Sir Henry 


€ 


So far as Tan see, ic | 


e heir, Then Sir Heary goes and marries | 


| grew really angry with him, and forbid him 
| coming to the Croft any more! After that my 


lady got the old gentleman to make a will leaving 


the injustice he had done, and it fretted him. 
So at last he wrote out another will with his own 
hand, leaving the estate to his wife for her life, 
and to Mr. Regivald after her, aad that will I 
witnessed—I aud old Rowlatt,the butler. Row- 
latt died before his master, and Sir Henry was 
| one day seized with a stroke, which tuck away 
his speech, but just before he died he sevt for 
me—knowing as be could trust me, aud I took 
care to go in while Lady Tempest was out of the 
| way. Poor old gentleman, he could hardly speak, 

but his eyes said what his lips couldn’t, and I 

knew it was the will he was thinking of. I asked 
him if this wasn’t the case, an? he nodded 
|“ Yes.” Then J asked him where it was, aud 
oh, how hard he tried to tell me! 
couldn't, the words wouldn't come. However, | 
| says to him, ‘ You havn't torn up the willt’ And 
he shook his head very positively,‘ But,’ ] says, 
“‘vou've hid it somewhere, so as Lady Twmpest 
ehan’t find it!’ And he nodded “Yes.” 1 asked 
him if it was in hia desk, or at his lawyer's, or in 
his bedrovm, but he shook his bead eachetime, 
aud just then [ heard my ledy's step outside. 
‘It’s somewhere in the house?’ I says, and he 
made the sign of ‘yes’ once more. Then she 
came in and i had to go, aud thataame night he 
died.” 

* But,” said bia, who had listened very 
| attentively ‘to this recital, “a search was made 
ufterwards for the will?” 

“To be sure it was, for I went and told the 
lawyer all T knew about it; but the will was never 
found, and my lady took everything, and what's 
wore, the estates when she dioDwent to anephew 
of her’s as hadn't one drop of, Tempest blood 
in his veins, 
feeling he wouldn’t have took the p-operty, or at 
least he'd have offered to share it with your poor 
father. But, not he! He etuek to.every penny, 
anc stick to it he will till he’s. foreed to give it 
up. But you mark my words, Mies Lesbia, the 
| wilf's in the house to this day, ay, and I Believe 
| L could point to the very place where it lies 

hidden |” 
| » "Do you mean this, Jean?” arked Lesbia, 
| breathlese'y, as the old woman paused, 

i <I do, every word of it, There’s an old oak 

bureau in the room that used to be Sir Henry's 

| study, and I mind one day, when 7 was honse- 

| maid at the Crofs, and I went in to ask bias 

| about something, he says to me in his joking 
way,— 

‘If ever you have any love letters you want to 
ihide, Jean, you bring them to me. There's a 
| drawer in here that you might look for a huvdred 
{ yeare without finding’ 
| Now, it’s an odd thing, Miss Leabia, but that 
saying of his went clenn out of my mind, and all 
the time they was hunting for the will I vever 
once thought of it. It was only the other day 
| when I was reading a story about a secret panel 

that the recollection flashed upon me, and ever 

since I’ve been turning it over in my wind, and 
| wondering how it would be possible to get to 
; exaroine that bureau.” 
| She spoke with such conviction that Lesbia 
| was thoroughly impressed by it. 

A change had come over the girl's attitude, her 
| eyes sparkled, the colour deepened in her cheeks, 
| she sprang to her feet, and put ove hand on the 
| old womau’s shoulder. 
| “Then I'll tell you what I’ll do, Jean. I'll go 
| down to Thorncroft myself, aud I'll search until 
| I find the willi Yes, I mean what I say,” she 
| continued, as the old servant stared at her in 
| amazement. “I kuow it'll be» difficult task, but 








of a girl, and had known your father, | diffeulties don’t frighten me, and 80 long as | | 


| think there is a chance of success left so long will 
I keep up my search!” 
| It was a sudden resolve, taken on the spur of 
| the moment, but destived to have o iasting 
result on the fate of the girl! who had conceived 
it. 
Lesbia Tempest, young as she was, had yet an 


| indomitable will, and romantic and far-fetched as 
‘ 


j everything to her, aud then she was satisfied. | 
| But when Sir Henry's anger cooled down he saw | 


But he | 


lf he had had a grain of good | 


aeermod.on the face of it, it took sueh a strong 
hold on her imegination that she could not rest 
for thiuking of it, and planning the best way of 
carrying it into effect, 

Jes-ie ridiculed it as a wild goose chase from 
which harm was much more likely to come than 
good. Jean, on the contrary threw herself into 
it with an enthnsissm almost equalling Lesbia’s 
own, and sper’ @ goodly part of her time giving 
the young girl full particulars ‘concerning the 
house at Thorncroft. 

To her mother Lesbia said nothing; Mrs, 

Tempest had always discouraged any allusion to 
the joss of the Thorneroft property, doubtless 
thinking that to dwell on it could not possibly 
hve an effect other than bad on the two girls. 
Her own belief wag that the will had been found 
| and destroyed years ago by Lady~Tempest her. 
self-—an unserupulous woman, whose love of gold 
| had passed into a proverb. 
; Old Jean atill nad a niece and her husband 
living in the vicinity of the Croft, and m accord 
| ance with Lesbia’s inetractions, she wrote to them 
asking for information regarding the present 
owner, 

He was the nephew of the late Lady Teupest 
@ man of between fifty and sixty, named Chandos, 
and was far from being popular with his 
neiph bourse, 

He had one son, atid his wife was more or licse 
an invalid, As a rile a companion lived with 
her, but at the preseut:momen: she was without 
ous, 
| “I€I could only getithesituation |” exclaimed 
| Leebia, as the letter was read to her, and then an 
| idea struck her, and she counted out the slender 
| sum of money left in her purse. “ Yes, there was 
| just enough to pay for an advertisement, and she 

thereupon sat downand wrote one out, deseribing 

herselt in such terms ag’ she ‘thought would be 
| likely to appewl to: Mra, Chandos, She ha: to- 
wait » few days until the advertisement appea: ed 
in the 7 mes, after which she marked it, and 
sent it down to Mra, Chandos, writing the 
address in a feigned hand, 

“She will think some friend has seen it, and 
has forwarded it to her,” sbe said to Jean, who 
| was her contidante, “ Now if I am lucky, I shal! 
hear from her ia the course of the next twen'y- 
four houre or so, and then—Thorneroft and 
victory |” 

It really seemed as if Fortune favoured the 
| boldness of her plans, Her carefully adjusted 
bait took, and two days later she had a letter 
from Mre. Chavdos asking for “references and 
further particulare.”’ . 





These were sent down, anc 
at the eod of a week Lesbia Tempest found ber 
| self engaged as companion to the mistress of 
| Thorucroft at a yearly salary of forty pounds 
One important change, however, was effected. 
She went to her new situation, not as Miss 
| Tempest, but under her mether’s maiden name 
of Talbot, There were valid reasons why ber 
real patronymics ehould, for the present at any 
rate, be kept a secret, 


CHAPTER IL. 


Ir was a lovely May afternoon when Lesbia 
found herself at the little station where ehe bad 
to alight for her new home. A dog cart w 
waiting for her, drawn by a rakish lookivg 
chesnut, who set bis ears back, and fidgeted 
very considerably while she got in, Lesbia was 
not used to horses, aud these performances had & 
somewhat disturbing effect on her mind. 
| “J hope he’s—quiet,” she faltered to 





groom, who treated her to a contemptuourly 
| patroni.ing smile as he took his place beside 
| ber. 

“ He’e all righi;.miss, don’t you be afear’. A 
bit skittish, perhaps, but bless you, it’s only his 
fun, he don’t mean nothing.” 

Lesbia thought " his fun ” highly objectionable, 
for no sooner did the groom touch him with his 
whip than the auimal started off at a quick 
sallop, which grew swifter and swifter, until it 
was soon patent to her that the man had lost a! 
control over him. Oa and on dashed the horee, 


| 
| 
| 
} 


this notion of going to her father’s old home | his hoofs waking a dull echu from the ground 9s 
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they struck it, while the’fields and hedgerows | was not at all accustomed to coldness from ladies, 
seemed to fly past, aud Lesbia, pale and trem- | In effect he was an immense favourite with the 
bling, had to cling for dear life to the side of the | fair sex, and they had taken pains to assure him 
cart, Which threateued every moment to over- | of the fact. 

turn. "The Croft is about a mile away,” he said, 

The man pulled with all his might, until | after a moment's uncomfortable pause. ‘ Do 
euddenly—snap went the reins, and then he| you think you can walk that distance, Miss 
seemed to realize for the first time that there | Talbot?” 
might be danger. On ahead the road made a “Certainly. Why not?” 
sharp turn to the right, and as ill luck would 
have it there were two high banks of stones on | tired you 
either side, kept there for repairing the high- “If it had done so I should still be equal to a 
way. walk of one mile,” 

“He'll run bang into them!” muttered the “T am glad to Lear it, All ladies are not so 
groom, ‘and then. we shall be upset toa dead | strong, and the nerves of many would have been 
certainty, I almost think it would be betier to | upset by your recent experiences.” 
jump out before we get there.” “Tam not nervous, Captain Chandos,” 

Lesbia. thought so too, and yet—the cart was “So it seems, Miss Talbot; I congratulate 
a very high one, and the effects of a fall from it | you on the fact.” He bowed—ironically, as it 
might be dangerous, even fatal. A shudder ran | seemed te Lesbia. “If you will allow me I will 
through her. Life was very sweet, and she was | walk with you and show you the way over the 
too young to think of losing it without agony. | tields, while Brooks leads the horse home by the 
Wes this then to be the end of her bright | road.” 
dreatas of success, of her effurts to save her Lesbia had no alternative but to accept his 
mother’s life, of her ambitious visions of finding | escort, though she chafed inwardly at the neces- 





her great uncle’s will, and releasing her dear ones } sity. She had come to Thorneroft with the full | 


from the sordid existence of poverty, which had | intention of hating its master and its master’s 
been their lot for so long ? son, and it was a little disconcerting that at the 

She looked round helplessly. The cart awayed_| very outset of her experiences the latter should 
unsteadily from side to side, while the horse | have risked his life to save hers, thus forcing her 
thundered along, raising a thick cloud of dust as | into an attitude of friendliness that made her feel 
he went, The turn in the road came nearer and | like a hypocrite, 
nearer, Lesbia was uo coward, but she grew Be went forward, and opened a gate for her to 
sick and faint as she thought of the fate! pass through. As he joined ber he pointed back 
threatening her. With a supreme effort she | atit. 
gathered her energies together, intending to “T was sitting on there when I heard the dog 
follow the groom’s advice and jump out, when | cart come tearing along. Ab first I couldn’t make 
quite suddenly a man dashed forward in front of | out what was up, but as soon as I recognived 
the horse’s head, seized hold of the reins, and | Donovau 1 guessed how matters stood, He is an 
hung on like grim death until the panting and | ill-tempered brute, and if I had my way I'd get 
frightened animal was brought to # standstill, rid of him to-morrow.” 

The groom sprang out, and then the gentleman “Tt was very brave of you to stop him,” re- 
who had so oppor tunely appeared came to Lesbia’a | plied Lesbia, stiffly, “1 feel I owe you a debt of 
side and lifted her to the ground. She was still | gratitude that words can hardly pay.” 
so giddy that she could not stand alone, and “ Nothing of the sort. On the contrary, it is 
involuntarily she caught at hie shoulder for | we who owe you an apology for sending such a 
support. horse to the station to meet you,” he replied, 

“That’s right,” he said, kindly, “lean on me. | easily, as he switched the heads of the duisies with 
I expect you have hal a fright, Come and sit | his cane, stealing every now and then a glance at 
down on the grass, and I'll see if I can’t get you | the girl at hia side. 
come water from yonder cottage.” How tall and straight she was, anct how grace- 

“I shall be all right presently,” she said with | fully her head was eet oo her shoulders! The 
a faint attempt at a emile, “and I don’ think I | oval of her cheek, too, was very perfect, and its 
shall need the water. Yes, I confess J was | colouring was as pure and bright as the carnation 
frightened, I am not accustomed to horses, and | he wor» in his buttonhole, 

I didn’t quite know what was going to happen, Yes, she was certainly charmingly pretty, but 
although I anticipated something unpleasant.” he wished her voice and mavner were not quite 

“Tt might have been very unpleasant indeed,” | so freeving. 
he returned, grimly. Then, he added to the 
groom, “ What on earth you wanted to bring | grass was growing long and lush, ready for the 
Donovan ous to-day for I can’b imagine. You | mower’s scythe, he pointed out to her various 
know quite well that at the best of times he’s | places of interest on the way. 
uncertain, and he’s beén in the stables since “I suppose you are a stranger to this part of 
Monday.” the world,” he said presently. 

“Mr. Tempest said 1 was to bring him, sir, to “T have never been here before in my life.” 

et Miss Talbot. I told him Donovan was ** Ah, then, everything has the charm of novelty 
rather fresh, but he*wouldn’t listen to me.” for you. I, on the contrary, know every land- 

A frown crossed the young man’s brow, but he } mark for miles round,” 
merely shrugged his shoulders, “I suppose so,” 

Lesbia, meanwhile, had cast a rapid glance at | “There is Thorncroft,” he added, pointing toa 
hita which took in the fact that he was tall, and | stack of twisted chixonies, rising from amongst 
young, and handsome; with candid blue eyes | pointed gable ends, “It is a pretty place. You 
and a tanned complexion telling of foreign suns, | must forgive my saying so, but it is my home, 

“T must introduce myself,” he said, srilingly | and I am proud of it.” 
intercepting her glance, “I am Captain Chandos, Lesbia drew uv her stately neck with au un- 
the son of the lady to whom you are goi»g—for | conscious movement. 

I presume you are the Miss Talbot my mother is Yee, it was his home, but by rights it should 
expecting ?” be hers and her sister’s. Morally he had not the 

He was eurprised at the suddenness with which | shadow of a claim to it, though the law gave him 
bia drew herself away from his supporting | one. 
rm, | She did not speak again, and he aleo waa silent, 

A quick change came over her face, which chilled, in spite of himself, by her manner. He 
srew set and stern, for was not this man the son | Jed her through an avenue to the front door of 
f ber father’s supplanter, and had she not comé® | the Croft, and thence to a fine oak-panelled hall 








'o Thorneroft with the purpose of wresting from | and upstairs to a bright, sunny south room, | 
; had not been epecially trained, she knew how 
seasion of ¢ pretty, but who now looked worn and faded, was | 


him the heritage he had so unjustly taken pos- | where a lady of middle age, who had once been 
_ “Yes,” she saidy coldly, “Iam Miss T.lbot.” | reclining on ® couch, to which a tea table was 
But she looked away from him, and the grati- | drawn up. 

tude that had shone in her eyes before was now “ Mother, I have brought Miss Talbot to you,” 
replaced by an expression bordering on hauteur, he said, and Lesbia noticed how his voice softened 
Waich rather mystified Captain Chandos, who | as he addressed Mre, Chandos, ‘J am afraid she 


As they passed through the fields, where the | pene ek soy ee 
¥ pened ae . {out of affection for her, did his beet to keep tn 





is rather tired, for the day is hot, aud she has had 
a dusty journey from town. She'll be glad of 
some tea. I'll ring to have it brought up.” 

Lesbia tried to speak quietly and naturally in 
answer to Mrs, Chandos’s greeting, but she war 
not quite eure whether she succeeded. 

However, the elder lady wae not particularly 
observant, and if she noticed anything strange in 
her new companion'’s mauuer she was quite ready 


‘ T thought, perhaps, your journey might have | to put it down to shyness. 


She was 8 gentle, sweet-tempered woman, 
standing very much in awe of her husband, aad 
siraply worshipping her sop, who, on his part, was 
devoted to her, 

t was odd to see him take bis place at the tea 
table, and manipulate the cups and saucers quite 
with the air of being used to doing it. 

* Since my mother’s Jast companion left, 1 hay 
taken to pour out the tea,” he said, laughing, ae 
he met Lesbia’s eye. “I shall pive up wy 
plice to you tu-morrow, Mies Talbot.” 

He made no allusion to the accident that iad so 
nearly happened, aud the part he had taken in if 
and Lesbia, following his example, preserved a 
similar reticence, 

Before tea was quite over there strolled into 
the room a tall, red-faced, dark-haired saan, with 
a loud voice, and overbearing manner, who proved 
to be hir, Tempest. 

‘* Having tea again | By Jove, it seems to me 
you do nothing but drivk that rubbish all day 
long,” he observed, amiably, nodding uncerexaoni- 
ously to Lesbia, and seating himself in an arm 
chair opposite his wife. “1 have just hada letter 
from Lady Vernon. She says ehe’il come down 
the beginning of next week, so you'd better writs 
—or get Miss Talvot to wite—to two or three 
other people to come and meet her. Here's a list 
of these 1 want invited.” 

“But I'm going to town next week, sir,” eaid 
Captain Chaadoe, looking up from his tea cup. 

“ You're going to do nothing of the sort, 
turned his father, grufily. You're going to stay 
at home and make yourself agreeable to Lady 
Vernon, that’s what you are going to do. Woaat 
the deuce elxe @’ye think [ve invited ber 
for?’ 

The young oijicer seemed on the point of 
retorting rather warmly, when his mother placed 
a restrainiog hand on his arm, looking at him at 
the same time with her imploring blue-eyes— su 
like bis own, until tears had washed the brixgiit- 
ness from them | 

Soon afterwards Lesvia was taken to her room 
thinking over this little glimpse of family | 
that had been afforded her, Mr. Chandos »> 
evidently a species of domestic tyrant; is wife 


was gentle and yielding, and Captain Cuendos, 





with his father, 

. Lesbia clasped her hands together in passionate 
wrath as ehe walked up eud down the litmite of 
the room, thinking of hie gallant behaviour of 
the afternoon, and trying to make out, to her 
own heart, that he had really done no more than 
any other man would have done under similar 
circumstances, Curiously encugh, she a)most 
suceeeded in pertuadiag herself thah he had 
actually wronged ber in thus coming to her 
assistance. Ob, if she could only find sume way 
of paying the debt she owed him and thus erying 
** ouits,” 

“ ff I find the will I will offer to make him an 
allowance—a good one,” she said to herself , and 
then her thoughts took a new turn, aud be drew 
out a letter of directions written by Jean 4 fore 
she left home, in which the old servant had 
given a description of the various rooms. L-sbia 
wondered whether she would have a chance of 
getting to the study that day. 

As it happened she had not, for she was kept 
with Mrs, Chandos writing lettere until evening, 
aud after dinner she was requested to sing, She 
had a lovely contralto voice, which, although it 


to manage perfectly. While she was at the 
piano, Captain Chandos came quietly into the 
room aad took a seat in such a position as to 
command a good view of the performer, 

Lesbia was far irom being oaturally nervous, 
and yet the sense of his proximity had the eff ct 
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As soon a8 she could she 


of making her feel ao. 
closed the pian 

“Thank you, Miss Talbot,” said the chate 
iaine, warmly; then turning to her son, she added, 
“ Miss Talbot has a charming voice, basn’t she, 
Ronald 7 

“Charming indeed. But she would not give 
uch opportunity of enjoying it. I hope I 
| he more fortunate on another occasi 
My son is passionately fond 
observed Mra. Chantos 

“Indeed!” reeponded Lesbia, fridgidly in- 
different to the Captain's likes aud dislikes. 

“So TL hope you won't mind his listening to 
your singing in an evening,” added the lady, 
half playfully. 


The young companion merely bowed, but 
Captain Chandos, who was watching her, decided 
thet somehow or other the idea was @istasteful 
to her: 

“J expect Mies Taloot 





tired,” he said. “ She 


bad better go to her room, mother, aud you and | 
i will have our game at piq'et,” 

Leebia had an uncomfortable idea that this 
suggestion was made out of consideration for 


her, but she tried hard to ignore it. She was 


doing her best to find grovnde for hating this 
young man, and she felt it an injury that he 
would give her po reason for doing so! 


CHAPTER III. 


ly was a strange sensation for Lesbia to find 
herself under the roof of her father’s old home, 
masquerading under a false name, as companion 
to its present mistress. She was too excited to 
sleep much that night, but in the moraing sh: 


was up betimes, and wandering about the grounds 


before breakfast, admiring the neatuess with | 
which they were kept, and wondering, with a | 
wating heart, if the time would ever come when | 


she could bring her mother down here, and 
insta!l her as mistress, 

“ You are an early riser, Miss Talbot,” said a 
voice behind her, as she stood on the path lock 
ing acros: the dewy expanse of lawn, which iras 
shut in by a shrubs ~—lilaca, laburuum, 
guelder rose and syringa, all helping to scent the 
air with their blossomy fragrance. Turning 
round hastily ehe found herself confronted by 
Captain Chandos. 

The young officer looked sivgularly handsome 
in the elear worniog light, in his grey tweed 
suit, with a straw hat on his short cut curls. 
Riven Lesbia was foreed to admit this, although 
she tid so grudgingly enough. 

bope [ don’t offeud against Mr. Chandos’ 
rules by walking through the gardeas before 
she said, with that stiffness in her 
voice that he noticed always came there when ke 
addressed her. 

“Oh dear no! what could possibly put such an 
idea in yout head? The gardens were cectainly 
intended to be walked in, otherwise what would 


te £ 
eit of 


break! ast,” 


be the good of them? Have you seen the 
conservatories?” 

“ Not yet.” 

mr 


Then let me show them to you. They are 
rather a hobby of my father’s. He will boast to 
you that there are no others in the county to hold 
a candle to them. I don’t go so far as that 
vyself, but I will confess I think them hard to 


beat, Come along, this way.” 
Tb was difficult to resist the gay fascination of 
his manuer; nevertheless if Lesbia could have 


mud ab 
mute it. 
But one did not cecur to her, and without 
remark she followed him into the great domed 
ziass Louse, with its wealth of floral treasures-- 
ts aoft yellow Marechale Niel roses, its pink and 
white azaleas, its waxy stephanotis, and great 
white lilies (hat made the air heavy with their 
perfume 

‘Welll” said the young man, watching her 
beantiful face as she looked round. “Do you 
hink my father has a right to be proud of his 
conservatory ?” 

“No, I do not!” 

The answer came with a swift bitterness that 


excuse for refusing she would have 


— —————___—— 


surprised him, and the moment the words had 
passed her lips Lesbia could have bitten her 
tongue through for her foolishness in uttering 
them. 

“J mean,” she said hastily, with a bungling 
| attempt to cover her imprudence, “if Mr. Chandos 
did not build the houses hiraself he has hardly a 
right to be proud of them.” 

“But how do you knew he did not build 
them {” 

She kacw it very well, for Jean had often told 
her how Sir Henry had planned them, and 
watched their erection himself, with her father— 
| then a little boy-——al his side. 

But this she could hardly repeat to Captain 
Chandos, 

She took refuge in silence, and eeemed intent 


pretending she had sot heard the question 

He meanwhile reached up, and broke off a 
apray of stephanotis, 

“ Will you accept this Miss Talbot, to wear in 
your waistband ?” 

She tock it reluctantly, aud with a murmured 

rd of thanks almost toe low to reach his 
ears, 

At that moment, to her relief, bui to her 
companion’s evident embarrassment, no lesa a@ 
person than Mr. Chandos, or “the Squire” as he 
prefered being calle’, appeared on the threshold, 
looking from one to the other with lowering 
brows. 

What brings you out here, philandering with 
your mother's companion!” he dewanded, as 
soon as Leabia was out. of hearing. 

“I was not aware I was ‘philandering.’ My 
own opinion is that Miss Talbot would he a difi- 
cult person to pbilander with,” 
young officer, carelessly, as he left the conser- 
vatory, 

* Difficult or not, she’s a handsome girl, and I 
have no doubt she knows it as well as you do. 
But mind, I won't have any flirtation with her— 
lo you understand ¢” 

“Did you ever iniend having any flirtation 
} with her?” said Ronald, innocently, and pur- 
posely putting wrong construction 
father’s words, 
days for that sort of thing had gone by.” 

“ Sonfound your impertinence, sir! You know 
quite well what I mean, although you pretend to 
be so infernaliy stupid. You are to murry Lady 
Vernon-—] have made up my mind on that point, 
and it'll be the worse for you if you attempt to 
thwart me. I saw you giviug the companion 
some flowere, and that you had no business 
to do.” 

Captain Chandos came i» a standstill, and 
pointed to a spray of stephanotis lying on the 
gravel before him 

Tuere are the flowers, 
values them, 
I think your anxiety on the subject may be 
allayed.”’ 

The Squire grunted, and both men went in to 


You see how little she 


brow that told of bewilderment. 

In point of fact. Lesbia puzzled as much as she 
charmed him; there was a mystery about her that 
he failed to fathom ; he could not class her with 
other girls he bad met, and yet he had never met 
one who attracted him so greatly. 

During the next two days he saw little of her, 
for his mother was unwell, and claimed her 
| attention from morniug till aight. Lesbia was 
| an excellent nurse, unwearied in her care for the 

invalid, and with a sort of magnetism in her 
touch that strong natures occasionally pessess, 
and which did a good deal towards soothing poor 
Mrs. Chandos’ weak nerves, But it followed 
thet as she was so much with the lady of the 
house she had no time to prosecute her own 
special search for the missing will, and Sunday 
came without her having found one single oppor- 
tunity of paying a visit to the study, and so 
| getting wview of the oak bureau. 
| On that afternoon she was sitting by Mrs. 








Chandos’ couch, fanning her witha palm leaf 
| fan, when the young soldier came in. He noticed 
directly that she had lost a good deal of the 
brilliant colour he had so much admired when he 


on examining one of the golden hearted lilies, | 


returned the 


ou his | 
“T should have thought your | 


With that proof before your eyes | 


breakfast, Ronald with an upright crease in his | 


first saw her, and, moreover, there were dark 
circles under her beautiful eyes. 

“Why, mother, Miss Talbot, looks more of an 
invalid than you do, now,” he said, cheerfully, 
“T am afraid she has had broken rest lately. 
Don't you think it would do her good to have a 
run in the park while I take her place and fan 
you?” 

Mrs. Chandos was not a selfish woman, and 
pow that her attention was drawn to her young 
compavion’s altered appearance she was quick to 
reproach herself with being its cause. 

“You have been too gond to me,” she said, 
touching Lesbia's hand affectionately with her 

pale white fingers; “you must do as Ronaid 
} gays, aud have an hour in the fresh air. I shall 
| go to sleap if left to myself, { think.” 
She would not hear of her son’s remaining 
| with her, and accordingly he went downstairs, 
and was standing on the terrace when Lesbia 
appeared. It was a warm afternoon, late in 
May; a slumbrous Sabbath atillness lay on the 
grounds, brokeo only by the distant sounds of 
church bells, In the house,.too, the same silence 
reigned, and Lesbia, as she came down, wondered 
in what room its master was taking his afternoon 
stesta, She expressed this wonder to Captain 
Chandos as she was passing by. 
; “Oh, my father has gone over to look at some 

rize sheep, or pigs, or something, on one of his 
farias,” replied the young man ; “he went out 
; directly after luncheon, and I don't suppose he’!i 
be back before seven or eight o'clock.” 

Lesbia came to a sudden pause. 

“And you, Captain Chandos, what are you 
going to do this afternoon ?” 

He reddened slightly, and looked down at the 
small holes he was industriocusly makivug*in the 

gravel with the end of his atick. 
| “I was thinking of going for a walk,” he 
answered at last, but he did not add that he had 
hoped she would be his companion. ° 

“Then [ will sit on this seat just by the draw 
ing-room window, and rest in the suushine while 
you are away,” she said, proceeding towards a 
rustic bench, while he had no alternative but | 
saunter off alone for his promised stroll. 

Lesbia watched him till he was out of sight, 
then, with one glance round to make sure she 
was unobserved, she ran swiftly back into the 
house, aud straight to the study, whose where- 
| abouts she knew, though she had not yet been 
inside it. It wasa long, low, rather dark room, 
furnished with book-shelves, and old oak, just as 
Jean had described it—-indeed, it had remained 
| unchanged since old Sir Henry’s death, for it 
was a room very little used by the present 
inhabitants of the Croft. Against the wall stood 
the old oak bureau, black with age, and looking 
sadly in want of “ elbow-grease” to polish it up. 

Lesbia’s heart best rapidly as she stood in the 
| middle of the room gazing atit. Jean had eaid 
a flap let down in front, and inside the flap was 
a double row of drawers, and a small cupboard 
or recess. The secret drawer she believed to be 
| within this recess, and the question was, would 
she bave time to examine it before the returo of 
Captain Chandos or his father ? 

It was now between three and four o’clock—s 
time when she might calculate with certainty on 
not being disturbed by the servants, who were 
either out walking or enjoying their Sunday 
afternoon leisure in their own domain. Lesbia 
} determined to risk it, and thereupon drew from 
her pocket « buuch of keye with which she had 
provided’ herself before she left London, and 
carefully tried them, one after another in the 
lock. At last one fitted, but at the same moment 
a shadow darkened the window, and she glanced 
up with a half-stifled shriek, to behold Captain 
Chandos looking in through the half open case- 
ment. 

Never in her life had the girl felt herself at 
“ich a complete disadvantage, In spite of her 
belief in the honesty of her purpose, she had all 
the sensations of a criminal detected in the act of 
theft. ; 

But a moment later her self possession oy 
returned to her, and though she still trembled, 
and her lips and checks were both white, she 
contrived to find her voice, 

“ You are back soon, Captain Chandos.” 
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“Ob, it is you, then, Miss Talbot! My eyes 
are so blinded by the sunlight that I can hardly 
make out anything with distinctness in this dark 
voom. Why didn’t you stay outside!” 

“ Because I thought I should like to explore 
the house, I have not been ail over it yet.” 

Her voice was still unsteady. She wondered 
whether he would notice it, 

“Oh, if that is the case, I'll be your cicerone. 
Shall I make a flying leap through this window, 
or come round and in at the door in orthodox 
fashion ?”” 

“Come round by all means,” she rejoined 
nastily, and as he disappeared she snatched the 
tell-tale bunch of keys from the bureau, and hid 
them in her dress, “ That was a narrow escape,” 
she said to herself. “I must be more cautious 
next time.” 

She fancied Ronald looked at her rather search- 
ingly wheu he entered, but his manner was just 
the eame as usual, aud fically she came to the 
conclusion that he had not seen the keys in her 
hand, and had no suspicion of the purpose with 
which she had entered the study. In this she 
was not altogether right, for although he was aa 
he told her, dezaled by the sunshine, he had yet 
fancied ehe was bending over the lock of the 
bureau when he first looked through the window, 
and more than this, he was keen-sighted enough 
to observe the embarrassment of her manner, and 
the trembling of her voice, both of which be- 
trayed unmistakable agitation. 

“Now, what the deuce could she have been 
up to!” he asked himself, when he was smoking 
® quiet cigar on the terrace later on. “She 
certainly is the queerest girl I ever set eyes on— 
and the most beautiful!” 


CHAPTER IY. 


Donina the rest of the day Lesbia was in a 
fever of impatience, for she had resolved that 
after the household had retired she would make 
another attempt to find the secret drawer. Never 
had the hours passed so slowly; but at last Mrs, 
Chandos dismissed her for the night, and then 
she stayed in her room until all sounds of activity 
eased and the last light was put out, After 
that she waited another half hour, and by this 
time it was one o'clock, and a complete silence 
dad fallen on the Croft. Then, providing herself 
with a box of matches and a taper, and gathering 
the folds of her dress closely about her, she stole 
softly downstairs in a darkness only illumined by 
faint moonbeams that forced their way through 
the stained glass windows of the hall. 

It was easy enough to find the study and to 
unlock the door, but try as she would the young 
girl could not geb rid of that feeling of guilt 
which had fastened on her since she was so nearly 
detected that same afternoon. 

However, once inside the room, she slipped the 
bolt of the door and began her task in a more 
a way than the first time she essayed 
a 

As we have said before, one of the keys fitted, 
aud the flap of the bureau fell down revealing the 
rows of drawers and the ceatral eupvoard as 
described by Jean. Unfortunately the cupboard 
én its turn was Jockoed, and all of Lesbia’s keys 
were too small to fit it. One after.another she 
tried them, but always with the same result, and 
at last she left off in despair, f 

The only thing she could do would bs to write 


to Jean to send her angther buach of emaller 
keys, and also some instrument for forcing the | 


lock in case the keys failed, and then to try 
in, 

The stable clock struck two as she was leaving 
the study. She stood for a moment with the 
bandle of the door in her hand listening to the 
strokes as se | vibrated on the night silence. 
Then, as ill-luck would have it, a sudden gust of 
wind from the upper part of the hall window, 
which had inadvertently been left open, caught 
the door and slammed it to with a bang which 
echoed loudly through the quiet house. 

At first Lesbia was uacertain whether to re- 
‘nain downstairs and hide in case any one came 
f0 find out the origin of the noise or to run back. 





‘ 








to her own room, where—if she reached it with- 
out being seen— she would evade all suspicion. 

She finally decided on the latter course, and 
swiftly and noiselessly flied up the staircare, her 
heart meanwhile beating so loudly that she 
almoat fancied it could be heard in the stillness. 

Like a flash of light she passed through the 
patch of moonbeams that came through the tall 
gothic window, and fell on the oak stairs; but 
when she gained the top of the staircase, which 
was very dark, she rau straight into the arms of 
someone who was standing there, apparently 
waiting for her. 

The arms closed round her, warmly, paswsion- 
ately, she was drawn forward, and held ayainst a 


heart beating almost as loudly as her own, then | 


lips pressed themselves on hers in one long kiss 
whose memory would stay with her as long as 
life remained. 

All this took place in less than a moment, and 
befure she realized what had happened she 
found herself released, and standing alone in the 
darkness, blushing, dazed, bewildered, and not 
quite certain that she had not been creaming. 

Finally she got back to her room, aud tried to 
reason out what had befallen her. 

Her cheeks were blazing with anger and indig- 
nation, all her spirit was ia revolt against the 
humiliation that had been put upon her. 

Of course it was Captain Chandos who had 
embraced her—her, Lesbia. Tempest, to whom 
not even a thought of passion had ever yet come, 
who had held herself pure and aloof as some 
mountain flower in suow-clad and inaccessible 
heights | 

Oh, it was terrible, terrible—and the worst 
part of it was ehe was not in a position to resent 
it. ° 
Her first impulee was to leave the Croft at 
once, but the thought of her mother, dying of 
poverty in the stuffy little London street, de- 
terred her, 

No, she would remain on until her mission was 
ended, and when once the will was in her hands, 
she would let Ronald Chandos know how she 
hated and despised him, 

Meanwhile her only alternative would be to 
ignore the episode altogether, aud treat it as if it 
had never been. And at this point of her reflec- 
tions poor Lesbia threw herself on her knees at 
the bedside, and buried her face in her hands 
while hot tears of mingled pride and mortitica. 
tion coursed down her cheeks. 

The next day she wrote to Jean, and the fol- 
lowing afiernvon a party of guests arrived at the 
Croft. 

Lesbia watched them from a corner of one of 
the mullioned windows, and found herself taking 
a special interest in @ petite, fair-haired, dark- 
eyed little woman, exquisitely dressed, and rather 
“got-up,” whom Roland was helping to alight 
from the Victoria, 

This, as she afterwards learned, was Lady 
Vernon, ayoung widow who was very well off, 
and who, report whispered, was very much in 
love with Captain Chandos. 

Certainly he paid her a good deal of attention 
—or at least, Lesbia fancied he did, as she peeped 
out of ber corner at them. 

He assuredly held her hand longer than there 
was apy necessity for doing while he assisted her 
from the carriage, and she rewarded him 
by a long upward glance from her darkly 
fringed eyes that made Lesbia feei quite angry-— 
why, she could hardly have told. 

Ooricualy enough, she felt very lo cely and “out 
of it” as.shesat there listening to the gay chatter 
of voices, and the silvery echves of sippling 
laughter which seemed to come from a world in 
which she had no part. 

A longing to be down there amongst that 
cheerful throng, to take her part in the badinage 
and the gaiety, came over her ; but as eoen as she 
recoguised the thought she resolutely put it 
from her, and crept back to her room to try and 
occupy herself with some work. 


But before she had been there long a sumtione 


from Mrs. Chandos called her to come and pour 
out the tea for the visitors in the hal!, and with 
one hasty glance in the mirror she went down—a 
tall, slender, graceful girl, simply dressed in grey 
tweed, which, however, fitted well, aud showed to 





| 
' 








perfection the supple curve of bust and waist, 
and brought out in strong relief the glowing car- 
nations of her complexion. 

Lady Vernon, who was sitting in an arm chair, 
over which a big tiger skin was thrown, talking to 
Captain Chandos, glanced up at her entrance, and 


| treated her to 4 long stare through her tortoise 


shell handled eyeglasses, as she took her seat in 
front of the tea tray. 

“The governess I suppose ?’’ she said in her 
languid, silvery drawl, ‘‘ Butit cannot be, seeing 
that there are no children here. Whois she?” 

The question was perfectly audible to Leabia, 
but his answer was spoken in too low a tone for 
her to distinguish it 

Her cheeks burned more than ever, and she 
drew up her neck with the half haughty gesture 
Ronald had learned to know. 

How she hated her position, and longed to be 
released from it ! 

But she bad to sit there for another half hour 
and liaten to the lively conversation that went on 
around her, while she was conscious all the time 
of che handsome yourg officer by Lady Vernon's 
side, and the very pronounced flirtation that was 
in process between them. 

“JT think the most despicable character under 
Heaven ia that of a male flirt !”’ she said to herself 
quite viciously, after the guests had dispersed to 
their various rooms, and she was left aloue at the 
deserted tea table. 

And then, once more, she seemed to feel the 
touch of warm soft lips on hers in the darkness, 
and a strange sort of thrill ran throwyh her veins 
-~a thrill of disgust she would have told you, 

“ Resting from your labours, Miss Talbot #" said 
Ronald, returning unexpectedly. ‘‘ You have been 


| kept pretty busy, haven’t you ¢” 


She got up hastily, without replying, and with 
the intention of making her escape, but he stood 
before her, barring her way. 

“Wait a minute, if you please. I have some- 
thing to say to you, and you will never give me an 
opportunity of sayiug it. By the way, Misa Tal- 
bot, how ia it you are always at auch pains to 
avoid met” 

She raised her eyes in indignant protest, bud 
they fell dircetly they met his, What apleudid 
eyee his were—keen and blue, and flashing like en 
unsheathed sabre. 

There was something, too, in their depths that 
seeped like a new revelation to Lesbia. 

“Have I offended you in any way?” he went 
on, coming a step nearer, and bencing his hand 
some head to look down at her. “ If so"—-and 
his voice grew more earnest—-“ I want to tell you 
that T regret it most bitterly, and that I will do 
anything to regain ycur good opinion-—-yes, any- 
thing. Do you believe me, Mis3 Talbot t” 

She understood that he was declaring his peni- 
tence, in veiled language it is true, for what had 
happened the other night, but there was no soft 
ening in her towards him. 

This time she met his gaze steadily, and there 
was infinite scorn in her lovely lustrous eyes. 

“Tt matters very little whether I believe you 
or not, Captain Chandos.” 

“ Indeed, Miva Talbot, you mietake. ' matters 
very much indeed -at least, to me. Once more f 
esk you, will you, if I have offended you, forgive 
me" 

“1 do not understand you,’ 
Let me pass, please.” 

He sighed, and bit his lip under his tawny 
moustache. 

“You are hard on me,” he said. 

“T cannot help my nature.” 

“But I feel eure sure it is pot your nature to 
be hard—on other people,” 

* Perhaps because other people have given me 
no cause for hardness.” 

“ Which means that you think I have? Well 
Iam very sorry, I wish I could assure you of my 
penitence. Don't you understand a sudden 
yielding to o great temptation }” 

“T do not.” 

“In that case Jam afraid [ appeal iv vain.” 

‘© Which is 4 new experience for you, Captain 
Chandos !"’ exclaimed a merry, mocking voice, a8 
Lady Vernon, divested of her out-door garments, 
came tripping across the hal!. ‘ I amafraid Iam 
interrupting a téte-d-téte, You must accept my 


she replied, coldly. 
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npologies. Now tell’me,” she added, laying her | 
hand on his arm, as Lesbia, covered with confusion 
made her escape, “what were you saying to that 
extremely pretty gir! }"’ 

“Do you call her pretty?” he asked, the dark 
red deepening under his tan, while he mentally 
cursed his own folly for laying himself open to 
such a snubbing as bia had uudoubtedly ad- 
ministered to him. 

“Certainly ldo, And you—arén’t you of my 
Opinion ¢” 

“TY don’t know, Yes, I suppose she is good- 
looking or at least cue might think so if the Queen 
of beauty did not happen to be by,” he said, 
pointing the compliment by a significant glance. 

She shook her curly golden head and laughed. 

“ Now you are tryivg to evade me by flattery, 
but it won't do, sir! You are to tell me what 
the appeal was that you have been making in 





Ty 
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But iu her endeavour to extract this from him 
she was hardly successful. Ronald wae by no 
means & novice in the art of evading awkward 
queries, aud he had not the very smallest inten- 
tion of confiding in the golden haired widow. 
Perhaps this may have had something to do with | 
the dislike that Lady Vernon took for Lesbia, in | 
whom, maybe, -he saw a possible rival, for there | 
was no denyiwy that the girl was beautiful, and 
beauty was a power that ber ladyship was far 


” 
from under-cstimating. | Poses. 
Th: , Th F | “Bat 1 understood they came from your 
4He1 Salue evening the young companion was mother.” 


told she would be expected in the drawing-room 
after dinver to accompany songs on the piano, if 
not to sing herself. The message put Lesbia in 
sumething of 

the scontiest, and she was provided with no 
better evening drese than an old black silk tbat 
had been her mother’s, and whose palmiest days 
were long since past, She was standing looking 
at it rather mournfully when a knock at the 
door was fullowed by the entrance of a servant. 

“My mistress seuti these to you, miss,” ehe 
eaid, depositing on the dressing table a mass of 
soft, yellow roses, and waiden-hair fern, ‘“ She 
hopes you will wear them to-night.” 

Lesb'a gave a little cry of delight as she deftly 
began weaving fern and flowers into a long 
wreath, which, when she bad put on the black 
silk---the ueck of which she had cut low—she 
arranged in her corsage, leaving one dainty bud 
for her hair, and certainly she had uo reason to 
be ashamed of the reflection given back the 
mirror when her toilette was complete. Her 
gown might be shabby, and jewels she had noue, 
bat there wes a bloom on her cheek a duchess 
might have envied, there was a light in her eyes 
outeshining the radiance of diamonds, while her 
hair, soft and wayy, and arranged in a coronet of 
plaits round the smali, graceful head, needed no 
other adornment than ihe yellow rose with its 
shiniag, green leaves. People all turned to look 
wt her as she entered the drawing-room—except 
indeed, the Squire himself, who had declared it 
“great nonsense ’’ to have her in at all, 

Lady Vernon, wearing a wondrous robe of 
pale green silk, trimmed with foamy lace, aud 

ng wreaths of coral and sea weed, and with a 
string of pearls twisted in the coils of her golden 
hair, looked like some siren of old. 
ag could be judged, she had thrown her spells 
very succeasfuliy round Rouald Chandos, for he 
remained by her side until she was asked to sing, 
aud thea he went with her to the piano, where 
Lesbia was already seated in order to accompany 
the song--an airy little French chanson very 
well suited to her thin but not unmusical voice, 

After she had finished amid a little murmur of 
thanks, Mrs, Chandos asked Lesbia to sing, and 
the first moment the girl’s rich, clear notes rang 
through the room, an appreciative silence 
followed, Never had she sung so well, and never 
had she tried av hard to put forth all her powers, 


we 
Wwe 


As she concluded a ‘perfect shower of applause | 


greeted her, and for the life of her she could not 
prevent herself from casting one quick glance 
over to the couch wlere Lady Vernon and Ronald 
were seated. The contrast between the perform- 
ance of the two women waa inevitable, and 
more than that, the pretty widow was quite 
aware 


gee 


= a 


a 


~ 


| and fro, 


| she fell asleep, then she stole gently out, aud 


@ fiutter, for her wardrobe was of | 


And, so far | 


of her, own inferiority. She bit her lips 


hard as she waved her big ostrich feather fan to 


“Your mother’s companion lias mistaken her 
vocation; she ought to have been av actress,” she 
said, spitefully. ‘ There ie something theatrical 
both in her manner and in her sivging.” 

“Do you think so! I never observed it,” 
returned Ronald, more than half suspecting the 
feeling of jealousy that had prompled the 
remark, and his eyes rested for a moment ou 
the proudly graceful head of Lesbia, who shortly 
afterwards left the room with Mrs. Chandos, 
She remained with the invalid lady for a couple | 
of houra, reacing to her when she was in bed, | 
aod bathing her browa with eau de Cologne until | 
weut down the corridor to her own apartment. 
Ou her way she met Ronald, who had come te | 
his dressing-room to exchange his coat for a | 
smoking jacket. 

“ Good-night,” he said, holding out his hand. 

“ Good-night,” she returned, with dowacast | 
eyes, and pretending not to notice his out- | 
stretched fingers. 

“What, you won't be friends with me even 
yet? However, I am glad to see you do not 
disdain to wear my flowers,” 

* Your flowers!” 

He smiled mischievously. 

“Yes, I touk the liberty of sending you the 





} 
t 


j ; 

“TI made use of my mother’s name, cer: 
tainly, but that was merely a little figure of 
speech to make sure of your accepiance. 1 hope 
you won't count that against me as a sin,” 

“Tt was a deceit.” 

“A harmless one, surely! Ah!” as she took 
the roses from her bosum-—'‘ you surely will uot 
punish the poor flowers for my faults. Besides, 
they have fulfilled their mission. . Whatever you 
may do now you can’t alter the fact of your 
having worn them during the evening.” 

A bud fel! from her fingers on the carpet. H 
stooped and picked it up, putting it carefull 
away in his pocket-book. : 

“T shall keep it, Mixs Talbot, in memory of a 
victory,” he said, smiling at her with the gay 
fascination she found it hard to resist, aud he 
stood watching her as she hurriedly disappeared 
down the corridor, 


! 


8 
v 





CHAPTER Y, 


Mr. Cnhanpos’ guesta could not complain that 
their host did not look alter them well in the 
way of providing them with pleaty uf amuse- 
ment, Toe day after their arrival a picnic was 
arranged, and the next day a dinner party ; the 
followiug morning they all started out on a river 


Lesbia had her share in these gaieties, inas- 
much as she always accompanied Mrs. Chandos 
to the drawing-room, and waa invariably asked 
to sing at night; but all the while che fett 


that though she was treated with politeness by 
certain members of the party she was looked 
upon as an outsider by all—except, indeed, 
Ronald himself, who was almost punctilious in 
the tone of distant courtesy he had lately 
adopted towards her. 

No one had the same power as Lady Vernon 
of making the girl understand that she was 
merely accepted on sufferance, aud this power 
the fair-haired widow used to the utmost. 
There could be no doubt that she had taken a 
dislike to the beautiful companion, and she 
was the kind of woman with whom dislikes 
were more apt to be active rather than passive. 
Meanwhile matters between her and Captain 
Chandos were progressing greatly to the satis- 
faction of the Squire, who was extremely 
anxious to obtain Lady Vernon for a daughter- 
in-law. In addition to her birth and position 
she was supposed to be extremely wealthy, ard 
no man more fully appreciated the charms of 
money than Mr. Chandos, 

A week had passed by since Lesbia had 





| the housekeeper, Mrs. Wilson. 


expedition, and every evening there was music. | 


painfully aware of her position, and the fact | 


written to Jean for the keys, and she was 


growing anxious at their non srrival, At last. 
they came, aud with them a letter from Jean 
explaining that M.s. Tempest had been worse, 
and that she and Jessie had taken it in turns 
to be with her, The sick woman was nov 
better, but both the nurses seemed to be worn 
out, This letter had the effect of rousing 
Lesbia to fresh energy ; lately she had found 
herself thinking more of her immediate sur- 
roundings thay of the purpose that had brought 
her to Thorncroft. She determined to search 
the bureau that very night, but an event 
happened that entirely upset ier celculations, 
and nearly threw her into despair. 

As she was passing through the emaller 
corridor downstairy she saw a couple of men 
engaged in moving some piece of furniture from 
the study, & proceeding that was watched over by 
A second glance 
told Lesbia that this piece of furniture was 
nothing maore nor less than the oak bureau. 

Her heart fell, Was it_ possible the Squire 
had sold the bureau, and it was in process of 
bei: g carted away beyond her reach ¢ 

‘ What is bappening?” she asked the house- 
keeper, breathlessly. P 

“We're clearing 
to-night.” 

“ But I didn’t know there was to be a dance,” 

“No more didn’t no one eise,” responded Mrs 
Wilaon, with a good-natured smile on her broad 
red face. “It's a whim of Lady Vervon’s and it’s 
to be an impromptu affair, All the same, I ex- 
pect there'll be a goodish lot uf people here. This 
root is to be used for refreshments, 8» we waut 
as little furniture in itas possible,” 

“ Where is the Lureau going to be taken to?” 

“You'd never guess, Why, it’s to be put in 
Lady Vernon’s dressing-room. Her ladyship has 
took a fancy to it, and says she'd like to have it 
todo her writing on, so the Squire has given iv 
her, out and out, and it’s to be in the dressing 
room while she’s here, and she’s to take it away 
with her wheu she goes. It’s a funny notion, 
isn’t it? But the Squire’s just as mad on her ae. 
the Captain, and of course, if she wants a thing 
she must have it.” 

Mrs. Wilson shrugged her ample shoulders, 
thereby implying that she was not quite so des- 
perately in love with the young widow as were 
the Syuire and his sop. 

Poor Lesbia felt very much as if she had’deen 
suddenly checkmated, 

What was the good of her bunch of keys ? 
what was the good of her having come to the 
Croft at all if the bureau was to be taken out of 
her reach ? 

As she went back to her room scalding tears 
of helpless despair rose to her eyes, but before: 
long they were chased away by her natura! hope- 
fulness. 

Even yet she might bring her plans toa sucees 
ful issue; but whatever she did must be done 
avon ; once the bureau was taken out of the house 
her chances of expluring it would vanish. 

She thought out the position until she fancied 
she had mastered it thoroughly; finally she re- 
volved to make her attempt that same night 
after the dance was over, 

it would be a risk to open the bureau in one 
room while Laiy Vernon was asleep in the next, 
but there was no alternative, and she must accep? 
the risk. 

More than once she wished she had not em- 
barked on this perilous enterprise, but having 
put her hand to the plough Lesbia was not the 
sort of girl to turn back. 

The hours wore on; all day there was o 
bustle of servants running to and fro, a confusion 
of sitvery laughter, and wemen’s voices, and & 
general air of business about the place. 

Later on the band arrived, and in the evening 
the house wes brilliant with lights, and gay with 
the fowers that had been ruthlessly torn from 
the conservatories to deck the ball-room.’ 

Then the guests began to drive wp, and socom 
the strains of the band filled the air with the 
delicious sweetuess of valse music, and Lesbia, 
sitting in her room in the dark—for Mrs, Chac- 
dos was downstairs receiving her visitors, and the 
young companion’s presence had not been re 


the room for the dance 


| 
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quested—found her feet tapping the door in 
measure fo the rhythm. 

How she would have liked to have been there ! 

No girl in the world loved dancing more than 
she, but her opportunities for indulging her love 
had beeu limited. 

She wondered if Lady Vernon looked very 
beautiful, and how many times she was dancing 
with Ronald, and her anxiety on these points at 
last became so overmasetering that she slipped 
to the top of the stairs and peeped down into the 
hall below, where the dancing was in full swing. 

Yes, they were valsing together now ; she in 
a lustrous white satin gown, that made her look 
like a bride, and with strings of pearls round her 
throat and im her hair, Nor were pearls her only 
jewels, for below the single row clasping her neck 
was @ magnificent necklet of diamonds that 
scintillated with starry rays as she moved, 

A diamond crescent gleamed in the soft gold 
of her curls, and a couple move crescewis amongst 
the laces of her corsage, while bracelets of the 
same gems were fastened over her white suédc 
gloves, 

There were many pretty women there, but not 
one that could “ hold a candle” to Ludy Vernon, 
as Mr. Chandos more than once told his son. 

Lesbia would have found it difficult to explain 
the icy chill that seemed to touch her heart as 
she watched the raciant little vision whirling 
round in Ronald's arms. She turned away with 
a balf sick, hal€ giddy feeling, almost ae if she 
were going to faint. ; 

A great longing for fresh air came over her—- 
se wanted tu feelthe cool night wind on her 
brow, to see the calm, passionless, immutable 
stars above her, aud gather some of their peace 
into ber soul. 

There was a second staircase leading down into 


her way into the garden, where she paced back- 
wards and forwards liseving to the music, 
trying to reason herself into a less feverish fine 
of mind, 

A fascination that she rould not resist diew her 

nee more nearer the dancers, and trusting to the 
night to hide her, she lingered on the terrace in 
front of the house, from whence she could obtain 
a perfect view through the opag windows, 

No one wae likely to uctioe her, ehe told her- 
eelt; they were all too much occupied with 
pleasure and with each other to spare a thought 
for the lonely girl watching them out of the 
darkness, 

_ But this feeling of security was not quite 

justified: for presently a man walked out of the 

hali, stood for a moment Jooking round, and then, 

appearing to observe her, came rapidly towards 
er, 

Lesbia was seized with & sudden terror, the 
reason of which she could hardly bays explained. 
sugtead of holding her ground bravely ag ehe 
would have done under any other conditions she 
turned round and dashed into the shrubbery, 
trusting to her knowledge of the place to make 
her escape without being recognised; but she 
reckoned without her host this time, for fast as 
her footsteps were those of her pursuer were still 
faster, and just when she had reached the thicket 
of laurels, and was congratulatiog herself ou 

aving evaded him, she found herself clasped 
from behind by a pair of strong arms, and 
‘ouald’s voice exclaimed triusophantly,— 

_ “So I have caught you! Now, please come 
into the light and let me see who you are.” 

_-b was useless for her to struggle in his grasp, 
all ehe could do was to exclaim, entreatingly,— 
M. Tt, ia [, Captain Chandos,’ please—please let 
ne go!” 

_ Mise Talbot!" he exclaimed; but though 
‘sere Was an accent of astonishment in hie voice 
‘t would bave struck a listener av not being quite 
geuuine, and although hia clasp relaxed a little 
he still retained hold of her arm. “What brings 
you out here at this time of the evening ?” 

., t came—-l came to look at the dancing,” she 
faltered unsteadily, 

__ “There ia nothing stirprising in that, nothing 
“0 De ashamed of certainly. Why, then, did you 
Ton away directly you were detected }” 

Why, indeed | This was what her own heart 


and | 





| 
| 


| 


| 


the housekeeper’s room, and by this she made | a rustling in the bushes behind him. 





s8id to her, } 


“ Unless,” added Ronald, “you recognised me 
and were so very anxious to avoid me that you 
dared the darkness and lonelivess of the shrub- 
bery in preference to exchangiag a word with me. 
Is this the case, Miss Talbot }”’ 

She made no reply, As a matter of fact she 
had recognised him, and perhaps her flight was 
due to the recognition. He felt her tremble in 
his grasp. 

‘Am I so very repugnant to you?” he went 
on drawing wearer aud bending his head so low 
that his breath fel) hotly on her cheek, ‘ Will 
no penitence sofien you, no entreaties touch you 
to forgiveness? Ah, Lesbia, if I have sinned I 
have also suffered. Wont you believe me?” 

Lesbia was absolutely powerless to answer him. 
She hated herself for her weakness, and yet, 
strive as she would she could neither overcome 
it nor prevent her heart from beating in great 
riotous ihrobs that threaiened to choke her. Her 
blocd was coursing through her veins with & 
swift vitality that would have bcen pain if it had 
not been such exquisite pleasure. 

She was incapable of speech or movement, and 
even when his arms stole gently round her, and 
he drew her to hia breast, she made no attempt 
at resistance, 

“Darling, don’t you understand that I love 
you, that | have loved you from the first moment 
L saw you, that I shall love you to the last hour 
of my life?” he whispered, passionately, “ I 
have tried to overcome it, but it is too strong for 
me to fight agaiust any longer. It seems to me 
such a pacsion as I have for you must corpel a 
return by virtue of its own strength. Tell me, 
darling-—darling !” 

What answer Lesbia would finally have made 
it is impossible to say, but Ronald stopped sud- 


she knew now that she loved him, that in spite 
of all her effurts ber whole soul had gone our to 
him, and that parting from him would be like 
rending body and sou} asunder. 

| And all the time he had been flirting with her, 
| laughing at her, perhaps, and engaged to marry 
| Lady Vernon ! 

| lLesbia never knew afterwards how she found 
| her way back, or how long she lay on her bed in 
| the darkness, weeping dry, tearless sobre, that 
only quieted down as the night wore on, At 
last the music ceased, carriages drove away from 
the door, and a gradual silence told that the 
guests had departed, and all the householi! were 
in bed, Then Lesbia rose and locked at her 
watch. It was three o'clock, the dawn would 
soon be breaking, and if she intended searching 
| the bureau she must lose no time aboutit. Her 
mind was ruade up. She could no longer remain 
at Thorncroft, whee she would Le eure to see 
Ronald every day, avd where he might again 
insult her by his attentions; she would leave 
| to-morrow, and oh, what a trivaph it woule be 
if she could carry the will away with her, 

By this time she knew the different rooms ol 
the house very well, and more than this, she had 
learned frou Lady Vernon's maid that her lady- 
ship was a heavy eleeper--a pvint very wuch ip 
{her favour, The dreesing-room hac two en- 
' trancee, one from the corridor aud ove froma she 
bedrocm. Lesbia, of course, chuse the former, 
and to her great relief she observed that the 
latter was closed, The dressing-room ws littered 
over with various articles of attire that ity owne: 
had taken off; her satin gown was thrown across 
a couch, her tiny white slippers with their pear} 
embroidery lay on the floor, her fan was on the 
dressing-table, side by side with the flowers che 





denly and turned sharply round at the sound of | had worn, and which had filled the air with their 


Amidst tbe darkness of the shrubs something | 


white and shining was visible, like the glimmer 
of satin, 

“Go,” he exclaimed hurriedly. “It is Lady 
Vernon. She must not see you here with me.” 

Lesbia obeyed, and he made his way back to 
the dancers, carefully avoiding the particular spot 
where the white satin had gleamed, But Lady 
Vernon was not to be bafiied so easi'y, and hardly 
had he disappesred than she forced her way 
through the shrabs in the direction Lesbia had 
taken, and finally caught up the young girl, who 
was too agitated by the scene that bad just 
occurred to recover her self-possession very 
quickly. 

“Ab1” the fair widow exclaimed, laying her 
hand on Lesbia’s arm and peering curiously into 
her face, “So ii is you, I thought as much, I 
musi confess you are somewhat daring to hold 
an assignation with Captain Chandos so near the 
house, especially while there are 80 mavy people 
about,” 

It is impossible to describe the insolence of her 
tope and manner, but it had an immedia‘e effect 
on Lesbia, who drew here=!f away haugbtily 

“T don’t understand what you mean,” she 
returned, and in spite of herself, her voice 
trembled. 

Lady Vernon laughed mockingly. 

* And yet it seems to me easy enough to under- 
stand. "For my part I have uo difficulty in 
probing the situation ; but although I can hardly 
blame Captain Chandos for amusing himself by a 
flirtation, I don’t think it’s quite fair that he 
should carry it on with a member of his mother’s 
household. I think I must give him a little 
lecture on the subject, and it you will take my 
advice you will have nothing more to do with 
him. Believe me, I am speaking with a view to 
your welfare, as you will confess if you will 
allow yourself time to remember that he is 
already engaged.” 

Saying which she fiitted back to the house, 
leaving poor Lesbia to eadure an agony of 
wounded pride, such as she had never experienced 
in her life before. Oh, how weak, how foolish 
she had been! She ought to have refused to 
listen to Ronald, she ought to have torn herself 
from his embrace, aud raost of all, she ought to 


| heavy exotic fragrance. 

Lesbia noticed all these things in one swift 
| glance before she knelt down in front of the 
| bureau, opened it, and began fitting ler keys im 
| the little eupboard that was to disclose the eecret 
| drawer to her. 
| She wae eurprieed at her own calmness ; 
| went about her work as quietly and methodically 
as if she were engaged in some every day matter 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


she 


that che had been accustomed to all her life. 
Neither did she feel any special excitement o 
the prospect of finding the will---indeed, if it bac 
not been for the thought of her sick mother she 
would have abandoned her quest altogether, She 
hardly yet realised the force of the blow that had 
been dealt jher in the idea of Ronald’s having 
| made a plaything of her; all her facuiries 
seemed numbed; by-and-by, when the reaction 
| came, she would understand it betier, and then 
the wound would throb and ache, aud the ner vee 
would bleed afresh, 

The first key che tried opened the little cup- 
board, and a small aperture was revealed wit 
drawers ou either side. One by one she took 
these drawers out, feeling very carefully bebind 
them for any clue to guide her to the reoret 
receas, and so intent was she on her task thut 
she did not notice a faint, noise, like the click of 
a latch, from the adjoining room, But the 
bureau kept its secret well, not a sign could she 
discover ot that which she sought, and at lust she 
rose wearily, and half despairingly ‘rom her 
knees, confessing heree!f baffied. At the eame 
moment the docr leading to the bedroom was 
thrown wide open, and Lady Vernon, wrapped in 
a white cashmere dressing gowa, aud with he 
golden hair ina tangled masa of curls over be: 
shoulders, stood on the threshoid. 

Lesbia felt the blood run cold in her veins. 
She remained standing in front of the open 
bureau as if she had been turned to stone, and to 
complete her dismay, Lady Vernon  hasi ly 
crossed the dressing-room opened the door lead- 
ing to the corridor, and beckoned forward no lees 
a person than Mr. Chandos, 

“ What’s the meaniny of thie I should like to 
know !” he exclaimed, after a moment's pause, 
and he advanced and shook the girl roughly by 
the arm. “Come, Mias Talbot, explain what 
brings you here at this time of the night, or 
rather of the morning, tamperiog with the pre 





have stifled that feeling in her own heart which 
had grown up without her knowledge until it | 
had become too strong for her to uproot,. For | 


perty of my visitors.” ‘ 
His tone was so threatening, his manner #e 
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abrupt, that Lesbia shrank back in greater con- 
aternation than befure. No excuse occurred to 
her, and she dared not tell the real object of her 
nocturnal visit. Her self possession deserted ber 
vormapletely, she was silent, but she held her two 
hands before her face ia the attitude of one who 
wards off a blow, while every vestive of colour 
ebbed from her cheeks, 
Under ordinary circumstan 
and quick witted a girl as 


es she was as brave 
one toight wish to 


meet; but it must be remembered that her 
fortitude had beeu very severely tried during the 
past few hours, Her nerves were thoroughly 
upset, and could noi meet the sudden strain 
put upou them. 

What, you have aothing to say for your- 
eli?” went on the Squire, with blustering 
anger. “ We have taken you at a bit of a dis 


ad tage, T « rpose you 
velIng Caughtin the very act 


hidn’t bargain for 
of rifling the bureau 


—and with false keys too!” he added, taking 
hold of the bunch Jean had sent. “ By Jove, you 
re @ nice sorb of person to have ia a respectable | 
house,—-the head of a gang of professional Loudon 


thieves 


TH take 
8 thal you weren't 


even The only wonder 


‘oo clever to save yourself 


imoney, 


' 
irom t ut 


A little ery frou Lady Vernon interrupted thie 


Ong fouad 


tirade, and tur ved his attention to her. 

“My jewels! They are gone,” 

“Gonel” repeated the Squire, while she 
wrung | hands in frantic distress. “ Your 
diamonds gone?” 


Thia was avery serious a itter fo Mr 
The jewele wera worth a considerable 
t 


Chandos, 
um, and 


he already regarded them as heirlooms in the 


Chandos family. 
Lady Vernou turned to Lesbia. 
iii ‘ T 


fuss Talbot, { implore you to restore my 


ladyship’s dressing room, and that she had forced 





diamonds to me while there is yet time, If you 
will do J promise no action shall be taken 
against you. Surely you will see the wisdom of 
doing what I ask.” 

Lesbia stared at her, almost iu stupefaction. 

“De you accuse me—me-—of taking your 
jewela?”’ she caid at last incredulously, and as 
if ahe half-doubted the evidence of her owa 
ac DHeR, 

“What other alternative have 1? When 
took them off after the dance IT put them in 
the bureau, aud locked them up for safety. A 
few hours later I find them gone, and in the 
meantime you have opened the bureau with a 
false key. What can I believe except that you 
have stolen them ?”’ 

° Of course she has stolen them—or tried 
steal them,” putin the Squire, angrily. “ But 
as to letting her vfi from the cousequence o 
her crime I ahall have a word to gay in that 
matter. I am a magistrate, and it would never 
fo to let it be said that I compounded a felony 
in my own house, [ shall imuediately sign a 
warrant for this young woman's arrest, and 
perhaps when she finds herself within the walls 
fa jail she may come to the conclusion that 
ashe has not hoodwivked us all ao completely as 
alo reck¢ ped oa duivg. : 


80 


CHAPTER YI. 


indced find 
which the 


Lesbia did 
yur ° 


Taat same afternoon 


herself within the “ { walla” of 


Squire had spoken so griu!y, lodged there on the | 


} 


charge of having stulea Lady Vernon's diamonda. 

Beyond protesting her innocence, she had said 
very little, and now her one cousolation was that 
in comiug to Thorucroft she had assumed a false 
name, and by this means saved her family from 
the disgrace that would otherwise have fallen upon 
it. 

There was no danger any clue being dis- 
covered in her trunk, for she had beeu very care- 
ful to destroy the few letters she liad received 
from her siste 
she possessed no correspondents. 


Brave as she was she could not bnt see that 


her position was by no means an enviable one. 


What bad become of La ly Vernon's jewels she 
e undoubted fact 
in her 


did oct know, but there was t!} 


she—Lesbia~-hud been discovered 


thai 














“Tt is abaolutely true.” 
“But she said, she intimated that you were 
eogaged to her.” 

“Tien she was either telling an egregious 
falsehood, or she was the victim of a grave error. 
As I said before, I wight have married her if I 
had not met you. My father wished the match, 
and I liked her well enough Bat I did not love 
her, I nevir have loved her, and lately I have 
paid ber a‘ teation with the stupid idea of seeing 
if I couldn’t make you jealous. Won't you 
believe me, Lesbia ¢” 

He bent down a little as he asked the question, 
and he felt the thrill that quivered through the 
girl's frame, 

Yes,” she whispered, “I do believe you.” 

4 delicious blush mantled her cheek, the 
velvet shadow of her lashes drooped over her 
eyes, 

She dared not return his glance lest he should 
guess the secret that she would hardly coafess to 
| her own soul, 

“ And, believing me, wilk-you not treat me at 
least as a friend, and tell me the meaning of this 
mystery? Understand, I refuse to believe you 
wre a thief; nothing but your own confession 
shall induce me to believe it.” 

“You only do me justice,” she said, slowly, 
“YT am as innocent of taking Lady Vernen’s 
diamonds as you are yourself,” 

“Then what made you open the bureau ?” 

She was silent. 

Should she tell him everything—confess that 
her real object had been one, which, if successful, 
would take from him his heritage ? 

“Did Lady Vernon tell you she saw me open 
the bureau!” she asked, more for the purpose 
of gaining time fer thought than for anything 
else, 

“She did. Her account is that she could not 

No, ehe had undertaken her quest without her | sleep, and hearing a slight noise in the dressing- 
mother's kuowledge, and against her sister's | room, she peeped through the keyhole, and saw 
advice. | you in the act. Then she went and called my 

Sisce it had turned cut dieastrously she had | father, who corroborated her story. Besides, I 
uo one but herself to blame, and she voust bear | myself eaw you at the bureau one Sunday when 
the brunt of the consequences, let them be what | it was in the study, and it struck me then 
they may. that for some reason or other you wished to 

She had ust arrived at this conclusion when a | investigate its contents.” 
rattling of keys outside warned her that some- “ And yet you@@lieve me innocent }” 
ye was Coming in, and a little Jater there entered “Ido, with all my heart and soul, and 1 will 
Captain Chandos. try my best to prove it before all the world. 

llig face was very pale, and there was an ex- | Ah, Lesbia!” his voice softened, and he drew her 
pression in his eyes that reminded her of the j closer, “you have taught me what a mighty 
moment when he had stopped the runaway horse | power love is; until I met you [I thought it was 
oo the day of her arrival at the Croft, only a theme for poets, and schoolgirla, Now I 

At first he did not speak. They stood facing | know better, you were so proud too, you held me 


open the bureau in which their owner declared 
she had placed the diamonds with a false key. | 

Moreover she had neither excuse explana- 
tion to offer of her presence there at such an huur | 
and under euch circumetauces, 

Her one hope waa that the jewels might be 
found, but the aope was a slender one, and it | 
grew slenderer with every hour that paesed. 

It was a terrible humiliation for proud Lesbia 
to know herself a prisoner, charged with theft. | 

At first she almost failed to realise it, but as 
the day wore on, and the silence and solitude of 
her cell remained unbroken, a fuller comprehen- 
sion of it forced itself upon her, and towards 
evening a feeling that was almost despair tovk | 
possession of her. 

Was her whole future life to be branded with 
the shame of an unfounded accusation —-would the 
jury convict her ? aad wou! she be sentenced to 
a long imprisonmeat for a crime that she had | 
never committed ? 

Alas! for all her dreams of taking her sick 
mother away to sunny foreign climes, where 
health might come back to her; such visions 
seemed farther off than ever, for now her last 
chance of searching the bureau had gone, and she 
fancied she knew enough of Mr. Chaudos and 
Lady Vernon to feel sure that in case either 
discovered the will, it would never be permitted to 
be made public, 

Once the thought struck her of boldly avowing 
who she was, and her motive for coming to the 
Croft, but she dismissed it immediately. 

In the first place it would not be believed, and 
secondly such an avowal would bring about the 
publication of her real name, and then the know- 
ledge of her position could bardly fail to reach 
her mother, upon wkom, in her present state of 
health, it might have a fatal effect. 


nor 


* 
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and Jeau, and beyond these two 


each other, she leaning against the wall of the 


cell, her hands clasped tightly together ia front 
| of her, her eyes downcast ; he looking at her with 


a steady gaze that seemed as it would read her 
very soul 

Then, as though actuated by an uncontrollable 
impulse, he took her bands, and in spite of her 
efforts to disengage them, held them firmly in 
bite 
au. 
“ Lesbia!”: he exclaimed. “TI ‘don’t believe 
you are guilty of this crime with which they 
charge you. There is a hideous mistake some- 
where, and it shall be my duty to discover it. But 
you must be open with me, you must tell me 


Vernon's 
asleep.” 

The girl's lips quivered, a sudden rush of crim- 
| gon flooded her cheeks, 

“Has not Lady Vernon herself told you that 
alreacy ?” she demanded, rebelliously. 

“She has given me her version of the matter, 
but I want to hear yours.” 

“What chance will my word bave against that 
of your promised wife {” 

“ She is not my prowised wife. She might have 
been if I had never met you, and it I had never 
known what love really was, but now it is 
impossible,” 


room while she was supposed to be 


into them, and of which she herself was 
unaware, 
“Is this true?” 


whisper, 





fraukiy the motive that took you to Lady | 


He was looking straight into her eyes as he 
said this, and he saw the glad light that leapt 


she murmured, aJmost in a 





at such a distance that I was afraid you hated 
me until last night, when you let me kiss you, 
and then I knew you cared for me, and that it 
was your pride that would not allow you to ua- 
bend, Dearest, to show you how complete is my 
faith, I ask you now to promise to marry me, and 
then, whatever happens, I shall at least have the 
right to protect you.” 

How handsome, how manly he looked as he 
uttered this chivalrous epeech ! 

It broke down the last barrier between them, 
and Lesbia, her head resting on his shoulder, 
burst into a passion of tears, 

But this weakness did not laat long. Presently 
she raised her head, and drew a little way from 
him. 

“You are more generous to me than I deserve. 
Ip is quite true that as long as I could, I steeled 
my heart against you, for I came to Thorncroft 
looking upon you as my enemy, and determined 
to treat you as such,” 

“Your enemy!” he repeated, in amazement, 
“why you had never seen me, you knew nothing 
whatever about me.” 

“ Wait a minute, and you shal! hear the whole 
story, and when you have heard, you shall pre- 
nounce your judgment on me,” she said, con- 
trolling herself by a great effort, and then, clearly 
and concisely, she gave him full details of ber 
purpose in coming to the Croft, of her search for 
the will, and her non-success, 

As she finished, her voice quivered, and she 
looked at him anxiously. 

Would he believe her, and—-more important 
stili— would he forgive ber ? 
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That he was agitated by her narrative was 
quite clear. 

His brows knitted themselves together in the 
frown habitual to him when he was puzzled or 
put out, and he did not immediately make any 
comment, 

“ Have you nothing to say to me?’ she said, 
at last, unable to bear the suspense any longer. 
“Deo you think I did wrong in coming to the 
Croft under falge pretences? Remember it was 
for the'sake of my mother, who is dyiung—yes, 
dying, fur lack of the comforts that we cannot 
affurd to give her.” 

‘“‘No,” hesaid, at length. “TI do not think you 
were wropg in view of your motive, but I was 
thinking that my father wae wrong in taking the 
estates without attempting to make any provision 
for your -family,. Although they may be his 
legally, he has no moral claim on them. As to 
the will, f myself will take the matter in hand, 
and the bureau shall be examined thoroughly. 
We will find the secret recess even if the thing 
has to be broken to pieces to get at it. Meanwhile 
there is the matter of your imprisonment to con- 
sider. What you have told me explains why you 
went to the dreasing-room, but it dees not ex- 
plain what has become of the diamonds.” 

Lesbia shook her head deepondingly 

“T cannot explain it, but I know this—that the 
bureau waslocked when I opened it, and therewas 
00 sign of the diamonds inside, although Lady 
Vernon declared she had put them there such a 
short while ago.” 

“The question is then, who had been in the 
room between her retiring to rest, and your 
entrance ?”’ 

“ No one but her maid could possibly have been 
there I should imagine, certainly no one from 
the outside, because so little time elapsed.” 

“Her maid!” repeated Ronald, thoughtfully. 
“Y must make inquiries about her ; in point of 
fact, 1 will at once place the affair in the hands of 
the police, Itis terrible to think of your being 
here under such an accusation.” 


A slow wave of colour mounted to the girl’s | 


cheek; then she said, ina voice too low for any 
but a lover to hear,— 

“T don’t think I mind much so long as you 
believe me innocent,” 

He clasped ler to him in a rapture 
delight. 

“Ah, Lesbia, it is sweet to hear you say that ; 


of 


it is the first confession of caring for me that has | 


fallen from your lips. But I am not content 
with even so much. I want to hear in so many 
words that you love me, 

“T love you, I love you!” she cried passion- 
ately. “I love you as 1 never thought it waa in 
my nature tc love anyone, I love you in spite of 
myself, but,”—and she drew herself resolutely 
from him -- “I will never marry you unless [ 
can come to you with an unstained name and 
with the consent of your family, for { could not 
bear the thought that you miadea sacrifice for 
ms. Thisis my final decision, and nothiog will 
make me waver from it,” 


(Continued on page 141.) 








THERE are many curious parallel passages which 
show that Shakespeare was thoroughly fawiliar 
with the Scriptures’ and drew from them toany 
of his ideas. Shakespeare: “Rude am 1 in my 
speech ” (Othello, act i. sc. 8); Bible: “ Though 
I be rude io speech ” (2 Cor, xi. 6). Shakespeare : 
“ Show his eyes and grieve his heart ” (Macbeth, 
act iv. a2. 1); Bible: ‘To consume thine eyes 
aud to grieve thine heart” (1 Sam. ii. 83). Shake- 
speare ; “ Life’s but a walking shadow ” (Macbeth, 
actv. ac, 5); Bible: “ Man walketh in a vain 
shadow” (Ps, xxxix. 6). Shakespeare: “ We'll 
die with harness ou our backs” (Macheth, act v. 
sc, 5); Bible: “ Niganor lay dead in his harness ” 
2 Mac. xy. 28). Shakespeare: “Woe to thao 
land that’s governed by a child” (Richard /Z/, 
act ii, sc. 3); Bible: “ Woe to thee, oh land, 
when thy king isa child” (Eccl. x. 16), Many 
eimiliar parallel passages are to be found. 





| creeping home like a eilent ghost. 








TWO GIRLS. 


—10i— 


CHAPTER XXL 


Owen Tupor knew it would not do to ex:ite 
comment in the house, 59 he took Mr. Dickinson 
into breakfast and introduced him to Ethel and 
Arline as a gentleman devoted to archeology, 
who, beivg in the neighbourhood, had turned 
aside to examine their quaint old church and 
picturesque home, Hawkins, who was in attend- 
ance, may have had his doubts, but the girls 
“took in” their brother's story readily. 

“What are you going to do this morning?” 
asked Owen, kiadly, 

“We were going to Chilton Hall to see the 
preparations for the ball, and show Doris to Mrs. 
Anstruther,” said Ethel ; “ but I suppose, after 
last night, you would rather we stayed at home, 
Owen?” 

He shook his head. 

“My dear, I have changed my mind. I am 
sure now it will be impossible to keep our loss 
from the world, You are quite at liberty to 
mention it to the Anstruthers, I shall be very 
much engaged with Mr. Dickinson, so 1 shalln’t 
miss you. There is only one part of your pro- 
grarome [I want to alter, I can’t spare Doris.” 

“Oh!” in an aggrieved tone, “and you had 
her all to yourself for hours last night |” 

He smiled at the accusation, 

“Weil, child, I'll meet you half-way. If you 
go over to the Hall, they are sure to keep you 
tolunch. Tl drive Doris over in the afternoon 
and fetch you home.” 

They were nice warm-hearted, affectionate 


girls, and Owen loved them dearly; but yet it | 


was a great relief to him to feel they were dis- 
posed of for the day. He and Doris proposed to 
take Mr. Dickineon to see the church later, 
Meauwhile they invited him to the library, whose 
old oak carving was well worth inspection. The 
supposed archwologist took the chair offered him 
in a dreamy, abstracted way, sure sign that 
something had perplexed him. 

“Those young ladies know nothing?” 
remarked, 

“They know that the diamonds are missivg, 
and we suspect tag, same hand took them that 
stripped the morfifag-room, but they do not 
know the terrible doubts in our heart,’ said 
@wen, gravely. “Mr. Dickinson, before I go 
ya further Jet us understand each other. I want 
to unearth this man and to unravel the strange 
mystery which hangs over his proceedings ; but 
T can ovly work with you on one condition. If 
he turns out to. be a—a family eonnection of 
mine I don’t waut to prosecute him, does consult. 


he 


ing with you mean LI bind myself to charge him | 


with this robbery 7” 
“As the owner of the miseing property thai 


l rests with you,” said the detective, gravely ; 


“but I must remind you the man is ‘ wanted’ 
now on a far graver charge, 
Bloomsbury dies he is her murderer.” 

Owen groaned. 

"T had forgotten that.” 

“T can’t for the life of me discover why you 
should fancy the man is a connection of yours,” 
said Jobn Dickinson, “ but in any case he is sure 
to be run to ground goon, 


property, and his connexion with yuur family, (it 
aoy) may be kept out of court.” 

“Doris,” Owen looked at her appealingly, 
“what are we to do?” 

i should tell Mr. Dickinson everything,” she 
answered promptly, “so long as it was only 
robbery, I feared our suspicion was right, but 
now I can’t believe he would attempt murder.” 

“ You may trust me,” said Dickinson gravely, 
“to Keep your secrets, I never betrayed a con 
fidence yet.” 


So Owen told him all. He began with his 


own return frum dining at the Anstruthers to | 


find the library window open, and his mother 
He told of 
Hawkins’ account of the strange visitor, the 


“ friend of the family,” 


for the parliamentary train on the Wednesday 

raorning. Of the old gentleman who had called 

| on Doris the following afternoon, and finally of 
the tramp seen by Charles Peyton and Mr. Croft 
about a fortnight earlier 

| Mr. Dickinson followed every word with quiet 

| rapt interest. When Oven paused, he said, 

| slowly,— 

“Now, let me ‘eli my story. Harliex in the 
day this tramp was seen loafing about near your 
old home, Mr. Tudor. He called at Messra, 
Paternoster and Hall’s office, and asked if they 
had a clerk called Owen Tudor, The manager 
seems not to have liked the look of him. He 
describes him as a shabby, genteel, broken down 
gentleman, and thinking he was a poor relation 
going to call on you, instead of giving him your 
adcress, be told him curtly you had left and had 
never applied to them for references. Tracing 
the man’s movements back that same day it 
seems he came from Southampton. He ian led 
there the night before with a few pounds in his 
pocket, lost most of his money at billiards aad 
reached London nearly penniless, Getting the 
sight of a post-office directory he scribbled two 
addresses on hie enuff, It seems tolerably clear 
that these were Messrs. Paternoster and Hall's 
office, and Mrs. Montague’s house at Camberwell. 
It's equally clear that his one object was to see 
either that lady or yourself,” 

Owen looked cast down. 

“ Ana yet you think he can be no connection 
of mine?” 

“ Only because ; excuse me, It appeara to me 
sir, you dave no connections whom he could b« 











If that poor gi:lin 
| is no crime except murder that would 


If we work together | 
you will probably regain some of the missiug | 





of the porter’s testimony | yet when Mr. Tudor stopped 
to the black bag carried by the solitary passenger ( which seemed to histwo listeners singu'arly irrele. 


It looks to me aa though he knew sore secret 


Fem your family he was anxiou: ‘to sell at a 


heavy price, Making inguiries he perhaps fouad 
you were not a like'y subject for intiraidation, 
and so thought he would carry off a few valuables 
for himzelf. Then, Mr. Tudor the csse lies in a 
nutshell and things dovetail into each other 
beautifully, if it weren’t for the job of Wedues- 
day night, I confess that baffies we. What 
connection this mar could have with Gladye 
Keith I can’t make out but for its being your 
dagger that did the deed I should feel inclined to 
think there were two men answering {fo one 
description, and that the two casea were com- 
pletely separate.’ 

Owen took a crumpled paper from his breast 
pocket and handed it to the etective ; it was the 
one wrapped round the sign: é ring. 

Mr. Dickinson read it in silenee. 

“And this aroused your fears of Herbert (we 
toust use some name in speaking of him), beiog a 
relation.” 

“JT thought he was my uncle, Henry Tudor, 
who, if alive, would have a superior claim to 
Diamond End. It seeroed to me if under a cloud 
so that he dared not return to pealy 
under his own name, he would think 
justified in taking anything he could Jay hands 
on here, becauee he would regard the whole 
property as his own,” 

“Granted,” said Dickinson 


ys “ 
Ligand, ¢ 


nimse! 


only there 
rot de 
in seventeen years, and 
hiding himself from 


owly, ‘ 


ne 


welluigh forgotven 
would have no object in 


Miu 
you,” 
“My sister ha: another theory,” answered 
Owen. “ Doris, my dear, speak.” 


“T thiuk he is my father, Herbert Montague 
{ mean I did think so till I beard of the attack 
on Gladys Keith ; but oh, I can’t believe he 
would do that.” 

* What made you think of it, Miss Montague?” 

“Tt seemed to me when TI saw him on Thure 
day, there was somethiug strangely fawiliar in 
his voice; it was as though a long forgotten 
memory of my childhood had come back to 
me.” 

Owen came to his sister's help aad told Mr. 
Dickinson of their mother’s strange silence re- 
epecting the cause of her husband’s death; of 
her peculiarly reserved secretive disposition ; her 
increasing desire for money, although as far as 
they could muke out she spent very little on hee- 
self. 

The detective listened with shrewd aticntion; 
he asked a question 
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and that he broke off the engagement as goon as 





amounted to a good substantial sum 
oe 


him what | think of him.” 
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vant. “Can you tell me anything of Maurice doctor as you iregine, but is by some means in | ever known, and to assure her that the five 
Douglas, whom 1 believe is the only surgeon in | his.power, Would you tell me how much money | hundred and twenty pounds no longer seemed an 
this neighbourhood 7” | your mother has had from you lately.” impossible fortune. 

“What sort of thing!" repeated Owen, in a, Owen !ooked at Doris uncomfortably. He had “Tf I go on as I have begun I shall have paid 
puzzled tone, “I don’t like the fellow, nobody | disregarded her warning, and though allowing | off every penny by the time I am twenty-five,” 
about here does. It is well known that he was | his mother no power over the housckeeping | she said triumphantly ; “and when I send my 
tacitly, if not openly eugaged to Gladys Keith, expenditure, he had given her what together | hateful stepfather the money I shall enjoy telling 


he discovered she was aot an heiress. I believe 
he is clever in his profession ; but, personally, I 


' ” 
detest. bia 


* Yet be has been here » great deal,” put in the | 
letective sauvely, “and 1 bave heard he possesses | 
more of Mra. Montague’s confidence than her own | 


children 

Doria etarted. Was this man a magician ? if 
not sow did he possibly come to know thia 

Owen felt as bewildered as his sister. 


‘ 


f cannot deny it,” he admitted; ‘ 
never fathomed the reason for my mother’s ex 
traordinary infatuation 

Mre. Montague ie stil! in the prime of life,” 
suggested Dickinson, “and I am told a lady of 
unueual attractions. 


but I have | 


“She must be twenty years older iban Doug: | 





las,” replied her son, ‘aud she has not money 
mough to make him anxious to marry her.” 
‘Weill, I coufess, Mr. Tudor, I believe Mrs. 


VMoutague and Maurice Douglas arethe only per 
whe cau throw light on this mystery. J have i 
on good authority that the surgeon had a visitor 
staying With him for about ten days, whom not 
own servant was allowed to see, M2 
Douglas waited on his guest himeelf, telling hi 
id housekeeper the gentleman was a patient of 
weak intellect of whom he had undertaken the 
temporary care. He added that Mr. Herbert (notice 
the name, pleave) was apt to become dangerous 
if irritated, and that he hated the sight of 
strangers. Needless to say, after this iie house- 
keeper never made any attempt to see him.” 

Owen looked thoughtfully into the fire 

‘ { can't see my way,” he said sadly. 
to this Douglas and try to extract a 
from him J should fai!, the man hates me 





even bis 


confession 
a) it terly, 
suppose because he once expected to he-—ia 
% sense-- waster here himself, he would positively 

lelight in ou! witting me.” 
I believe he would. Mr. Tudor, sha 








i give 


you my advice? I 
particularly palatabie, but it is sincere.” 
‘T shall be grateful to you.” 
Take no notice whatever to Mrs, Montague 


wt Mr. Douglas of recent events, but goto London 
yourself to-day, before you start take the whol 
collection of jewels, in fact, every portable 
valuable you can Jay hold of to the bank.” 
“But what am f to do in London?” 
not comprebending in the least. 
rour great object fn going there is to put 
people off the avent. While you are here neither 





asked 
Ower 


| that would hardly give time enough, 


sone | 


“Just so,” said the detective quietly, “and 


most of this money was in cheques?” 

* How can you know?” 

“T have ascertained that Mr. Douglas recentiy 
paid away cheques for thirty, twenty and fifteen 
pounds signed by yourself and drawn to the 
order of Mre, Montague. It is hardly fikely that 
in lees than two months such sums should have 
been due for medical attemlance.” 

Owen groaned, 

“Say no more,” he answered, sadly. “I put 
myself in your hands. I will go to the bank aud 
thence to London, only I hope my exile will not 
be a long one. I am engaged to some friends for 
Monday evening, and [ should not like to leave 
my sisters alone for Christmas.” 

“T don’t think you must return on Monday, 
You can 
come home on Christmas Eve.” 

“You must go to Ashley,” put in Doris, 
“then you can travel down together on Tuesday. 
hy-the-by, Owen, did you get a letter from 
hia ” 

Yes ; @ long one came this morning. I have 
hardly had time to read it yet.” 

“Trust me, air,’ said the detective, ‘ three 


| nights out of this place will do you all the good 


in the world. You look welinigh fagged out, 
and I'm afraid there’s more trouble in store for 


| you before you are done with this affair.” 


ad |; I go | 


Sew : 
| this is an unpleasant business, 


“Fie was up all night,” said Doris to the 
detective, as Owen left them to pive the needful 
instructions to Hawkins, aud pack a small valise, 
“and I expect he has hardly slept at all peace- 
fully since Tuesday,” 

Mr. Dickinson nodded. 

“ He doesn’t look built to stand much worry, 
mice,” he said, civilly, “‘and there’s no doubt 
You'll please to 


; remember, Miss Montague, my best help and 


I 
ym’t expect it will be very | 


advice are at your disposal duriug your brother’s 
absence, the butler will have the key of the 


| library, and if you need my aid you have ouly to 


; Said to Doris, 


| into his face, 


Mrs. Montague nor Maurice Doug !as will make a | 


sing! > move 
on them, 
act.” 
“But yout” breathed 
* Surely your true character 
Mr, Dickinson! How 
guost alone?’ 
“My dear 
quietiy, “ 
hat Mr 
recent robberies 
ch is the repository of his important papers, 
During his abeence 7 shall encamp there. Your 


They dare not while your eyes are 
With you gone they wili be free to 


Doris, quickly. 
will be discovered, 
ould my brother leave a 


young lady,” said the detective, 
take care of myself, 1 
Tucor gives out that in 


he ai 


[ can 
view of the 


wh 
“ 


prepose 4 90 
House when her favourite’s letter came. 
1 lock up the library | 


faithful butler will perhaps bring me supplies of | 


food. I can go in and out at the French win 
lows without exciting suspicion, Mr. Douglas 
can’t be in two places at once, when I am sure he 
is here | can invade his own house aud « 
question his old housekeeper, also my ears are 
upusuaily good, and, with Hawkins’ assistance, 
I will guarantee to listen to the first interview 
between your mother and her confidential 
adviser.” 

“ Hawkins is true as steel,” said Owen, “and 
he personally dislikes Douglas; but I hate 
seeming to apy upou my mother,” 

The detective shrugged his shoulders, 

“Lrather fancy, sir, if my suspicions are right, 
Mra. Montague will be grateful to you in the end. 
J velieve she is not so entirely fascinated by the 


SS- 


ask him for it. 
wen came back very soon. 
1 fear the giris 
‘but I can’t expect you to go over 
to the Anstruthers by yourself.” 

“No; I will send « little note over by one of 
the servants to explain, Owen,’ looking full 
“sball you call at Tregarthen 
Mansions to inquire for Miss Nairn ?” 

“T meant to,” he said gravely. “TU must tell 
her how much I regret my property should have 
been used to injure her sister, ' 


CHAPTER XXII. 


fiss Primrose did not fail May’s trast in 


her ; the kiad old lady had dismissed her pupils 
for the vacation, and was alone at Cambria 


Her 
action was very prompt, she quietly bade one of 
the maids pack a portmanteau, and leaving an 
elderly governess who, having no home, was 
always free to stay for the holidays, in charge of 
the house, she caught an early train aud reached 
he flat almost before May had begun to expect a 
reply to her letter. 

Mrs, Barton, who was with May when the old 
lady arrived, ‘ 
offered the use of her own spare room, 

“ My sister has just disappointed us, and it is 
all ready. I shall be so pleased to take you in ; 
I know you will want to spend all day with these 
girls, but if will be much better for you to come 
to us than go to an hotel or lodging, and you will 
feel nearer them,” 

She left very soon after, and, as Gladys was 
sleeping peacefully, May induiged in a long chat 
with her kind old friend; it was a comfort to 
pour out her heart to the only mother she had 


took to” her at once, and speedily | 








will be disappointed,’’ he | 





“Of course I returned the last draft,” said 
Miss Primrose, “ and then I had a letter from your 
mother, Poor soul, she must have written it 
unknowa to her husband, and waited long for a 
chance of posting it, for it arrived weeks after 
date. She begged I would try and watch over 
you, and that 1 would tell you she had always 
loved you though she had been weak enough to 
give you up.” 

May shook her head. y 

“T don't think 1 can ever forgive her. And 
now, dear, T want you to tell me what you think 
of the awful accident here?” And she told 
Miss Primrose the whole story, not forgetting to 
show her the letter endorsed with the strange 
warning to forget her father’s very name and to 
avoid his relations ; she had an attentive listener 
but Miss Primrose gave ber little comfort. 

“TI think, dear, forgive me, there was some 
disreputable secret in your fathers life. The 
last time I ever saw your mother she was very 
near confiding in me, only something held her 
back ; again aud again she seemed on the brink 
of & confidence and then stopped.” 

“She must have said something,” urged May, 
“to give you that impressiou.” 

“T will tell you; I asked her if Mr. Nairn's 
relations sought you out what I was to do; 
would she like me to encourage the iutimacy or 
not? She said with a strange bitterness that 
ihe Nairns would have nothing to do with your 
father’s child ; I could not help thinking then he 
had done something more disgraceful than simply 
being poor. Then, too, Mr. Page’s refusal to let 
you form part of his family, his stera resolution 
to part you from your mother before he married 
her, it all seemed to tell me there was a shadow 
on your name.” 

May’s eyes were wet with tears. 

“That poor child im there,” and she glanced 
towards the room where Gladys lay, “ thinks 
herself to be pitied, she has lost home, adopted 
parents, lover, wealth and yet JZ could almost 
envy her, at least Aer past is fair and clear as an 
open book ; there is no worse crime than poverty 
laid to her charge, while [—I think T can never 
look the world bravely in the face again until I 
know the worst.” 

Miss Primrose tried in vain to soothe her. 
May’s courage seemed daunted ; not even a most 
affable letter from her employers expressing full 
satisfaction with her work at Chilton Hall could 
reatore her spirits, though she vas relieved her 
presence was not required at the Emporium till 
the second day of January, ihe proprietors 
inferring justly people were too busy with other 
things from Christmas to New Year, to trouble 
about artistic furuiture, 

“Thursday week,’ breathed May, “almost o 
fortnight, Gladys must be better by then.” 

“She is very pretty,” said Miss Primrose, 
kindly; “and what a wonderful attachment 
there seems to be between you.” 

* We were just alike,” said May, simply ; “‘ (wo 
lonely girls with their way to make and their 
bread to earn, it is no wonder we felt drawn to 
each other ; and, oddly enough, Gladys is not 
unlike me, ‘t was the chance resemblance between 
us made me first think of calling her my sister.” 

“ This is a pretty little place,” and Miss Pria- 
rose gazed approvingly round the flat; “ but, oh, 
dear, to my idea, there is something dreadful in 
two girla living alone,” 

“ We can’t afford to study Mrs. Grundy,” said 
May, “and we have been very happy here,” 

Gladys was so much better the next day that 
Dr. Gill declared she was out of danger, ard that 
with good nursing and great care he did think 
she would pull through. This sent May into 
brilliant spirits, and seeing her darling so bright 
and happy kigd Miss Primrose had no compunc 
tion in leaving her for an hour or two while ebhe 
visited an invalid teacher who had gone home to 
a dreary little house near Victoria-station to ae 
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what a quarter's rest would do towards restoring 
her. 

Miss Primrose started at three and. declared 
she should be back by five. It was about that 
time when there came a knock at the door, and 
May opened it quickly, expecting to eee her kind 
old friend ; but it was the man who had brought 
her homie that foggy November morning, her 
ywn knight as May called him, whom she found 
on the threshold, 

‘Mr. Tudor, is it poasible ?” 

Owen smiled half sadly. 

“T was obliged to come to London fora day 
or two, and I conid not resist calliog to anguire 
after your sister. TI assure you when heard of 
your troable I fel. horrified that my dangero 
property should have been used to injure her.” 

“You are very kind,” then in proof of her 
vecent speech: to! Misa’ Primrog: that she could 
pot sfferd to study Mrs, Grandy, she added, 
“Will you not come in 1” 

Vney| tat dowm opposite each other in the 
pretty sitting-room, and by ‘the soft lamplight | 
they could gee cleatly the havoc three days” 
made, May wae pale from watchful nights, and 
deep adxiety, but, Owen's fave was actually, big. 
gard, Hye se 

“Tt must have been a) terrible. home coming 
for you,” he said, gently.“ Miss Nairn, Teen's 
fence with you. I am not good at dissensbling, a 
London detective declares that your ‘ister’ is | 
reilly Gladys Keith, my uncle's adopted child ; 
if it be-so.I-want you to persuade her to accept | 
not Diamond End itself, but such a provision as 
will keep her in comfort a!] her days. I have 
aol spoken to anyone on the subject. 1 don’t 
know the resources of the estate, but from the 
funded property I think twenty or thirty 
thousaud pounds could be advanced with very 
little delay, and the interest of that would pro- 
Auce a moderate income.” 

“ft is just like you,” and May's eyes flashed 
‘im a gratefal glance. “1 promised Gladys I 
would never betray her secret., but uow you have 
guessed it I may as well admit the truth.. I am 
ertain she would never aceept suchasum as you 
muggest; but I think if you would give her 
enough to bring in two or three hundred 4-year, 
she would be grateful. I don’t think,” with a 
strange smile, ‘‘ my pretty Gladys will need such 
help long.” 

Owen started. 

“You ean’t mean she is dying. You said she 
waa better 

“So I did, 
cut of danger. 
young.” 

“In spite of —Maurice Douglas |” 

Miss Nairn shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tf you have heard as much Northshire gossip 
as fell to my share in three days, you will know 
that there was-—someone else.” 

“Marmaduke Blake, who went abroad to try 
and forget her ?”’ 

“Well, people don’t always succeed in for- 
gétting, and I fancy if Mr. Blake came back he 
would have a’ very different auswer, 1 think 
Mr. Douglas killed her love when he let Gladys | 
see him in hie true colours, and, I must not 
betray too, much, but when we thought she was 
dying, the only name on her lips was ‘ Duke,’ 
the only prayer she uttered, an entreaty that he 
wonld come back to her.” 

“ She is very pretty.” ‘ 

_ “Very,” not quite understanding the remark, 
out heartily endorsing it, ‘So pretty one can’t | 
iaderstand a man deserting her because she was | 
poor,” 

“There are worse drawbacks than poverty,” 
said Owen, sadly. ‘Misa Nairn, do you think 
ove could bridge over them? Do you think 
iran on whose family a terrible shadow may 
fall, is justified in speaking of love ?” 

‘I believe in love,” said May, dreamily, a 
world of feeling in her beautaful eyes. ‘1 think 
20 fear of coming trouble. should separate two 
people who really care for each other 

“But Teaid disgrace,” he answered. 

“ No disgrace, then,” her voice faltered, “ unless 
you mean the etigma of insanity. Anyone who has 
‘he slightest suxpicion the curse of that isin his | 
“iad ehould give upall thought ef love,” 


| 8 


i 











The doctor said to-day she was 
I mean [ think she will marry 








ug} Northshire i ' 


“ Miss Nairn, May,” cried Owen impetuously, 
“you have given me courage, I have loved you 
ever since that foggy day last November, If we 
were situated as others are, if I had the opportu- 
nity of seeing you often I would not have spoken 
so hurriedly. I would have waited and tried to 
teach you to love me; but it may be months 
before we meet again. I can’t keep silence, my 
whole heart is yours, can you give me auy 
hope ?” e 

May conquered her trembling, voice by an 
effort. Ri 

“Tt would. be your ruin,” she answened,, ‘' You 
are the owner of Diamond).End, 1 aa } * shop 
girl,’ in the eyes.of censoriame folks,.' Why, half 

ou ama.” 

said with o emiile, ‘ but,” 
ve again, “TI ought to explain to 
threatening,.not my pawe bub 
ttome. You have heard of the 
mond End! You know the police 
believe it toMave been committed ly the very 
man whiiinjured Gladys-—” rob 


ve t don't 






’ 


“ Yeu. ot 

He looked:full into hemeyes. 

“ Therp is. grave veas to fear that man-—is 
my stepafather, Herliegt Miptague. May, if 
Giadys been your aigter rally, [ should not 


have daref tolsneak, bué mow I venture to tell you 
of my lowe, though it, ie right. 
there are chaness my mother’s hus 
stand in the felon's dock,” > 

She looked at him pitifully, She did more, she 
rose and crossed to his side, putting her slender 
fingers of his arm. 

“It is not your sin,” she said solemnly, “ and 
o—h, your poor mother! What must she not be 
suffering, does she know” 

‘* We have told her nothing ; it is ali conjecture 
at present. For so many years have thought 


shou!d kuow 
d may yet 


| of Montague as dead, I can hardly realise he 


is alive.” 

“ Why should he seek to injure Gladys?” 

“T cannot say; a thick cloud of mystery 
hangs over everything. Only, May, my darling, I 
love you so much if you will give me your promise 
I shall have courage to bear up against all. If 
you cav give me hope, do not think you will be 
injuring Gladys Keith by becoming my wife, I 
cannot restore her Diamond End, dearest-—the 
lawyers te) me—for, until actual proof of my Uncle 
Henry's death is found, I am only tenant-at- 
will ; but in any case one half of the personalty 
of the late Squire must be mine, and itis ample 
to allow me to provide for Gladys and yet 
make an easéful home for my wife.” 

“But you know nothing about me,” objected 
May. 

“‘T kaow that you are the one woman in the 
world I can love. Iam not afraid of any wonder- 
ful objections you ean raise, May, if you will once 
admit you care for me « little.” 

“I'm afraid I do,” said the girl rather ruefully, 
“but I assure you I never meant to. I couldn't 
help caring, you were so different from anyoue 
else. Gladys used to-call you my knight, but for 
all that it is inapossible that [ can marry you.” 

“But why?” he urged. “You say you are 
willing to risk the disgrace that may, nay, which 
must, fall on usif Mr. Montague is alive.” 

‘**} am not thivking of him.” 

"Of what then?” 

She blushed crimson, 

“ More than a year ago [discovered that | 
owed my education, my maintenance, in fact, to 
charity. I hated my unkvown benefactor, and I 
resolved never to rest until I had repaid him. I 
am pledged by the most solemn vow never to 
leave off my life of work nntil he has received the 
uttermost farthing. I was telling my dear old 
schoolmistress to-day I should man»ge it before 
I was twenty-five.” 

“May! what an idea,” and Owen smiled ; 
“tell me the amount of the bond and we will 
wipe it off together at one blow.” 

“Tt is five hundred and twenty pounds, but I 
have saved a great deal ; but [ couldn’s let you 
pay it. Fancy beginuing an engagement by calling 
on you to pay my debts |” 

wen smiled. a 

“If you won't take it any other way, May, it 

shall be deducted from the sum I should settle 





| 
| 








on my bride. Now, my darling, don’t you think 
you might give in?” 

She hesitated. 

“Yt would be taking all from you,” she whis- 
pered, “and I should bring you nothing, I have 
not a relation in England, and when my mother 
marrie] her present husband he made it a 
stipulation she should give me up. For fourteen 
long years she has vever sent mea single line, 
not even @ mesrage with the cheques her husband 
forwarded for my education.” 

“Then he is the man you are so avxious to 
repay?” 

“Yes! Don’t. you sec he robbed me of my 
mother and then flung his gold at me by way of 
make up.” 

“Leave me to settle with him, May. Dear, 
thers have been may sorrows in my life, JT 


think, little girl, I know more about poverty and. 
herdships than you do, but I would give upk 
Diaraond End and every penny of the Tudor, 


property, U, would a back to being ja city clerk 


at a hundred fiy patials  yher gladly if no 
othgy we,y ve me You," My 
on 


ere’s something else,” said the grt slowly. 
Misdy Pritnrose, my kind old teacher, Hinks that 
my Own’ father must have done souwisthing dis- 
honourable, She says Mr. Page couldn’t heve 
made auch cruel covditions about tay mother’s 
giving me up unless it, was so.” : 

“If you will. risk the chance of Herbert 
Montague being alive, and the cruel assailant of 
Gladys, I think I may take the remoter chance 
of your futher having done something wrong. 
My darling, death biots ont sin, and makes 
people's judgment very tender, and it is you I 
want, not your ancestors.’ 

Her tears were falling thick and fast. 

“Thad go built my hopes on my father being 
someone good and great,” she whispered. “I 
had meant when this money was paid to go 
abroad and trace out the people who knew him. 
I used to think that I would devote my lif» just 
to clearing his name, but after what Miss Prim- 
rose has told me I feel I had better let things 
rest and not try to find out more lest I brivg an 
awful discovery on niyself.” 

Owen etroked the girl’s soft hair caressingiy. 

“I think you are wise, my darling.” 

“Have you ever heard anything about my 
father? Oh, Owen,” as his face changed, “ tell 
me!” 

“ My dear, I connot, [ know nothing.” 

“ But you have beard somethivg. Oh tell me 
or I shall think it worse than it ie.” 

“Tt was only,” he hesitated, “when Arline 
spoke of meeting you at the Anstruthers, my 
mother said she knew a Mr. Nairn once, who 
was not a desirable acquaintance,” 

“Mrs. Montague will be very angry whea you 
tell her about me.” 

“In any case I had meant to arrange a separate 
home for her soon. Arline is to be married in 
February, and Doria in June, it would be very 
dull for Ethel at Diamond End without either of 
her sistera so I thought of taking a little house 
for her and mother romewlere near Doris ; then 
if L had not contrived to melt your hard heart, 
May, I should have shut up Diamond Exsd and 
goue abroad,” 

“T don't think I was half hard-hearted 
enough,” said May, “Oh!” as a bell sounded, 
“there is Miss Primrose.” 

She brought the old lady into the sitting-room 
just as a faint call came from Gladys, so with an 
entreating “ Please tell her,” to Owen, May sped 
away to the invalid. 

Miss Primrose did not approve of girls living 
alone, but it was a far greater enormity when, 
under such circumstances, they were visited by 
young men, and she looked at Mr. Tudor with as 
much severity as she could muster, which was 
not very much after all, and was, moreover, quita 
lost upon Owen, because just then he was so full 
of joy it would have taken a great deal more to 
sober him. 

“Mies Nairn has promised to be my wife, 
madam,” he said simply, “I believe you have 
stood in her parents’ place, and been the only 
mother she has ever known, so [ owe it to you to 
tell you my glad news first of all” 

“Your wife,” Miss Primrose started, “indeed, 
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YOU ARE VERY KIND ; WILL YOU NOT COMP IN!” SAID MISS NAIRN, 


she is far too young, and if you are Professor 
Cheater, don’t think conjuring (though very 
lever and amusing) at all certain enough to 
Marry on, . } 

“But I am not the Professor,” said Owen, 


“my name is Tudor, and I live at Diamond Ered. 
lam rich enough to settle a handscme jointure 
nm tay wife, and to give her every comfort.” 
rted. 
You are an English country gentleman, and 
yuu would marry that poor child whom her own 


"rrp rose 
rlix se 





mother has disowned ; you would make my poor 
ii May, who has actually become a shop-girl, 
her e she was too proud to accept help from 


1¢-—your honoured wife ? 

Chat is my desire,” said Owen, unconsciously 
quoting the prayer-book. “ May is my life’s love 
Miss Primrose, and I assure you she shall be as 
honoured and respected as though she had half 
the peerage for her relations.” 

Phe relations are quile eligible on one side 
said Mis« Primrose. “ Her mother was one of the 


Leighs, of Woo iborough, the reiguing baronet is 
May’s great uncle, 

a you mean | ought to ask lim for his 
sonseut said Uwen. “I think roy means will 
satisfy | but [ would far rather not apply t 
» relation who has never shown my darling a 


single kindness.’ 

lise Primrose shook her head. 

There is no need for you to ask his consent 
the famiiy threw off Mona entirely when she 


arried Henry Nairn. I ought not to deceive 


u, sir ; 1 don’t speak so plainly to May herself, 
feel preity well certain he was what one 

aile a bad lot.”’ 
* Miss Primes aid Owen Tuder, simply, 


there's a blacks sheep in every family ; I am 
afraid there’s one io mine; but May and I have 
wgreet it doesn ¢ matter, and we are both willins 
to take the risk, 

The old lady’s face beamed, she began to fee 
good times were 


shel 


her heart on paying Mr. Page all he spent on | things of life so wonderfully, since it can bring 


her.” 

“Tam going to send him a cheque in full 
before we are married,” said Owen. “I am glad 
he doesn’t live in Engiand ; J should not care to 
have my wife exposed to his slights.” 

“He wouldn’t slight May when she was your 


| wife,” said the schoolmistress, sagely. “ It’s the 
| poor and lonely, not the rich and cared-for men 


| like him, slight ; and now I'll go in to Gladys, 
for I expect, sir, you are wanting to say good-by | 


to May.” 

It was a tender, loving farewell. Owen held 
the girl clasped in his arms, and kissed her as 
though he never meant to let her go. He forgot 
the troubles which only that morning had well- 
nigh weighed him down ; forgot that his mother’s 
husband might be alive—a murderer in will if 
not in deed, forgot that the family Jiamonds were 
missing, and he more than suspected his mother 
of helping the thief who stole them. At that 
Moment the man’s heart had room for but one 
hought-—-this was his first love, and she was 
hi 

To very few of us is it given to marry our first 
love ; too often time and circumeztances, some- 
times our own change of purpose, makes it im- 
possible and one’s first love settles down into a 
ter ler memory—a bitter-sweet recollection ; but 


when fate relents towards the”° human race and | 


| suffers a man not only to marry his first love, but 


to rest assured he ie alse her first choice, too, 
why then their happiness is as nearly perfect as 
any happiness granted to mortals here below. 

Owen went out into the dark, cold December 
night with the burden of his grief, perplexity 
and doubt well-nigh cispelled. May stood on 
where he had left her, with a strange radiance on 
her face. 

What mattered her mother’s neglect, her step- 


| father’s cruel scorn? What mattered hard work 


coming for her favourite at { knight loved her and had chosen her from all the 


nd more than a few social enubs, since her 


world to be his own ! 


i wonder you got her to consent, she had sep i Since trve love can giid even the commonplace 





exch a flood of sunshine into what was a dreary 
waste, then why is it so rare--rarer even, it 
seems to me, than charity, which a poet once 
called the rarest thing under the sun !” 


(To be continued.) 








Taz oldest match manufactory in the world is 
in Sweden. Matches were made there long before 
the old roughly. trimmed splinter of wood, tipped 
with sulphur, was discarded with the tinder- boxes 
for which they were used. In twenty-five years 
the export trade of Sweden in foreign matches 
increased to 1,000 million boxes a year, Some of 
the machines for making the matches, which we 
use in these days, ‘nake 210 revolutions a minute 
each, ard turn out about two millions and a-half 
of matches daily, or about 999,000,000 annually. 
Rather more than 5 matches per head for the 
whole population are vsed daily in the United 
States. In France 200,000,000 of matchea are 
used daily. Altogether, there are in Burope about 
5,000 factories, aud they yearly produce matches 
valued at £10,000,000 stemling. 

Houmacex, a Roumanian country town of 
1,200 inbabitants, holds its annual fair on the 


| feast of St. Theodore. On this occasion the place 


swarme with rewly-married brides from the sixty 
to eighty villages in the district ; widows who 
have taken fresh Lusbands remain at home. The 


‘young women, in festive attire, and generally 
| attended by their mothers-in-law, carry jugs of 


wine enwreathed with flowers in their hands. 
They kiss every man they meet, and afterward 
present the jog to his lips. The person thus 
regaled bestows a small gift on the fair girl. : Not 
to take of the proffered wine is regarded as ap 
insult to the young wife and her family. She is 
therefore reserved before atrangers, and only 
kisses those whom ehe thinks likely to taste of 
her wine. The kissing is carried on everywhere 
—in the streets, in the taverns, and in private 
houses, 
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RICHARD FALKLAND STOOD LEANING AGAINST THE COUNTER CONFRONTING MISS BELLE, HIS ARMS FOLDED ACROSS HIS CHEST. 


HIS TRUE WORTH. 


o=-30}-—— 


CHAPTER VI. 


Miss AraBetLLA Txotr—-vulgarly punning as it 
sounds to say so---was, however, literally “ trot- 
ting” about Drummerfield village, on errands of 
merey and charity intent ; verily a good Samari- 
tan in petticoats. 

‘he church-clock, at the east end of the High- 
street, was striking five as Miss Bella issued forth 
from alow cottege doorway hard by the church 
gates—her last packet of tea and accompanying 
shilling distributed, her capacious straw-basket 
empty at last. 

Aunt Bella, hearing those five measured etrokes 
from the ivied Norman tower, quickened her pace 
almost to a little run, 

“T wonder whether Richard is in,” said she to 
herself. “I shall just have time to call in at the 
turgery and ascertain. I want a word or two 
with the boy. Iknow that Hildegarde is in no 
hurry to get home. She never iv”—with a dis- 
pleased sniff—“ when she takes herself off to the 
Moat House.” 

Mise Arabella Trott hastened on down the 
street, and soon came to Dr. Hobson’s red and 
green lamp; then, catching sight of Richard 
Falkland’s brown head above the wire blind of the 
dispensary window, she turned the door-handle 
aod marched in unceremoviously—as indeed she 
vas accustomed to do when Dick was there 


Hullo, Aunt Bella--you!” exclaimed the 
young man cheerily, shaking back his thick wavy 
hair as he looked up from the tonic he was com- 
pounding; “how are the pensioners to-day }— 
Irritable and ungrateful, I shouldn’t wonder, 
owing to the hot weather, Sit ye down yonder, and 
Make yourself at; home,” 

“I will, my dear,” Miss Trott replied, settling 
herself fofthwith upon the one hard cusbionless 
chair that the dispensary boasted, and holding 


me! how stuffy it is'in here. 1 wonder you are 
not suffocated, Dick—-that I really do!” 

“It is pretty hot, now you mention it,” 
Richard returned, in his own cheery fashion, put- 
ting his lips, true doctor-like, to the tonic before 
corking the phial and sealing it up. “ But I pull 
down the window at the top, you see, and it isn’t 
so bad then, you kuow. Besides, I am used to 
it, ” 


* Ab, that makes all thedifference | Richard,” 
continued the little old lady, fanning herself with 
her basket and fixing sharp questioning eyes on 
Richard Valkland’s face, “when sre you coming 
to Courtgardens again ?” 

The abrupt inquiry seemed almost to take the 
young man’s breath away ; but, although hia hand 
was shaking perceptibly, he managed to put down 
the bottle of mixture steadily enough. 

Then, with his back to the light, he stood there 
leaning against the counter and confronting Miss 
Bella, his arms folded across his chest. 

He echoed her own words slowly, almost, indeed, 
mechanically. 

“When am I coming to Courtgardens again } 
Well, I don’t exactly know at this moment. Per- 
haps the next time you are good erougk to ask 
me—and perliaps, Aunt Belia, never again.” 


but the shrewd, questioning gaze was growing a 
trifle dim. 

“Will you come to us this eveniog, Dick {” eaid 
ehe, knowing full well, notwithstancing, that she 
was tempting the lad in vain, yet looging greatly 
all the same to win his confidence if she could. 
“Will ycu, my dear? Hildegarde will make you 
very welcome, I need not say.” 

“You are very kind,” he answered quietly— 
“but I think not this evening, Aunt Bella.” 

“ There may not be many more chances in store 
for you,” Mise Trott went on gravely, still watch- 
ing young Falkland furtively as she epoke.. “ After 
Christmas, I kuow not what the arrangements at 
Courtgardens are likely to be, Lord St. Austell 
cannot bear me, you know, Dick ; so in all buman 





her basketon her knees, ‘ P-o—o-of, gracious 


Miss Bella continued to eye him searchingly ; | 


garde is to be married at Christmas, you see, and 
his lordship himself comes then to Courtgardens.’ 

‘' Yea,” answered Richard courageously, but bis 
strong white teeth were hard cet as the words 
were uttered, “I have heard all about it in the 
village. That arrangement and the—and the 
marriage are generally talked of now, I believe.” 

“Ah, yes, indeed, that sort of news soon gels 
abroad in a place like Drummerfield,” remarke:? 
Miss Bella, with her most maatter-of fact air, as 
she arose from her hard wooden chair, and shook 
out her dusty skirts. ‘ Well, dear lad, 1 must be 
moving homeward ; time is getting on ; though F 
do wish very much that you would tell me, before 
I go, why itis that you cannot or will not come 
to Courtgardens this evening? As a rule, Dick 
Falkland, you do not require much pressing,” sie 
added, hardily. 

It was Richard’s turn now to look steadily and 
searchingly into the countenance of Aunt Bella. 
But che never once flinched under the almost 
stern gaze of those honest bright brown eyes of 
his 


“ Why do you corner me like this, and inflict on 
me such needless pain, Aunt Bella?” he de- 
manded reproachfully. “ You already know, I aur 
certain, why it is far better and wiser of me to 
stay away wholly from the neighbourhood of 
Courtgardens. Why do you tempt me, when q 
have prayed for atrength to do the thing that is 
prudent and right? I thought that my secret 
was my own—besides my own self. I believed that 
no sou! on earth knew of it, much less evspected 
it. How came you by your cruel knowledge, Aunt 
Bella?” 

“T found it out,” replied Aunt Bella softly. 

There was xo occasion any longer to beat about 
the bush. The little old lady had got at what 
she wanted now, 

“ And possibly other people have found it out 
too,” put in Richard, somewhat bitterly. 

“ There, I think, you are mistaken, my dear. 
Everyone is not so sharp as I am, recollect. Call 
me a vain old woman, Dick, if you like--but t’s 





probability I shall not be there myself. Hilde- 


the truth, after all.” 
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On his return, she had ventared to reproach | 
him in her gentle, womanly way; and he had 
met the reproof with one of those cool shrugs of 
the shoulders, which had the effect of hurting 
her always considerably more than she cared to 
show, 

He had also muttered something at the time 
about women being selfish and exacting, and hard 
to please ; and his injustice had sileuced Hilde- 
garde on the «pot. 

She spent much of her time now at the Moat 
House with Lady St. Austell and Georgie 
Walmer, in talking over the impending marriage 
and important matters connected with it; and 
sometimes Lord St. Austell wae at home to 
| welcome and entertain his betrothed, and | 
sometimes he was not-—just as it pened, 

Aunt Bella, in the character of looker on, and 
a keen observer on all occasions, was. perfectly 
alive to the fact that Ughtred St. Austell, in | 
reality, since that summer day when he had 
come to Courtgardens and gained Hildegarde’s 
oonsent with regard to s speedy pon os had 
| shown himself more indifferent, more lakewari | 
than ever in his wooing, as though, i would 
i neem, he cared little indeed for Hildegatde Ray 

nt Bella impres\} herself, now that the coveted priae-—-hen enor- 

sively, as she stood there for @ajinstant upow. the enon forfane—was well within his réach and 
mrgery-doorstep, the | 
' 


“Well, I have been a fool,” said he, humbly, 
his chin sinking dejectedly to his oreast. 

“ There's no doubt about that, I am afraid— 
not the least iu the world,” agreed Miss Bella, 
sighing, ;‘‘And it can’t be helped, I suppose, 
mow! Yet even if matters were different-— 
different in every respect-—altogether and abso- 
lutely different, still would the age between you 
yath be on the wrong side, There, Dick, lad, 
take my advice—be a man, and forget her!" 

He raised his head then, and smiled ; a brave, 
resolute, and yet half dreau.y oo that lighted 
ap his tanned beardless face, and rendered it 
quite haudsome for the moraent. 

“Porget Hildegarde!” he said—"“ Never /” 

Miss Arabella Trott tugged back the dispensary 
joor impatiently before Richard Falkland could 
perform the act for her. 

“Why, Dick,” said she energetically, looking 
over her shoulder at him, ‘‘{ dealare you're & 
greater fool than I took you to be!” 

“ Probably,” was his good-humoured answer. 
Then-—— Aunt Bella, mind,” lowe ring ‘his voice, 
1nd the tone of it was very sad and beseeching, 
“my secret will be safe with yon? . You ‘will be 
silent t”? 


“ As the grave,” replied 





baskaitaaf plaited straw | as gand am secured 
slung once more on her arm, Ang they, with Ana Mias}Arabella Trott, convinced ascretly 
& brisk-reasenring nod, she took) her deive. of all this, g-eened in spirit and aloud % “hareelf 
“Yes, poor boy, as the grave!” ste rutitnated | over the blindness of Hildegarde » and 
sorrowfuliy, as she wended her homeward "Way, Hith mght offen vefypoor Richard and hisgheroi« 
Ah, Hildegarde, my dear, you have richeg and / sélf-basishvaqntviram Courtgardens, conderning: 
fuxuries, & auperabundance.of them: you jive | which Mies Ray had long since expressed hee 
every hing that mortal can wish for, or (that | astonishment,jwithout however eliciting eo much 
noney can procure! And yet lam aore troubled | av a word of 4xplanation on the -subject, from 
for your future, my dear—because you have | discreet and loyal Aunt Bella, 
@missei the nobler love!” The wiud in fitful wailiogs, hollow, low, and 
woutterably mournful, came down the wide 
| library chimney. 
Now end thea the gray and guaty rain washed 
over the windowa and dimmed them like fog 
Miss Arabella looked up from her homely sew- 


i 


| 


CHAPTER Vil 








SWIFT! a J ® are >» wee ls . 

Sworiiy the days and the weeks sped on, and | ing and shivere tas ehe glanced out on the leaden 
trace of the jate summer was dead a6 | landscape—the tossing bare trees and the driving 

~s ' rain 

Gusty, shrieking, autumnal winds followed all| «What nasty weather!” she remarked. ‘I 


too soon, and 8 uttered the yellowing leaves | gon’t suppose his lordship from the Moat Houce | 
twigs over the dull aud melancholy 


Suet wineret | will put in an appesrance here to-night.” 
wag hone | “No,” replied Hildegarde, as though epesking 
against her inclination. “He explained to me | 
last evening that I must not expect him to- | 
day.” 

“And why 


j 


Hill and dele were alike barren and bare; | 
the trees were stark and gaunt aud the hedges 
brown. ‘ 
Autumn is a seasou of sadness, and al! the land, | 
indeed, looked sad. 


iot, pray?” demanded Miss Bella 


| 
. ’ } sharply. “He gave you a reason, of course ?” 
Tt was a gray aiternoon with i lowering sky, “Of course. He mentioned something about 
\. DOlsterous Wind and ever-threatening ray } being obliged to go to Pyince’s Wronghton for 


| 
; 
} 
| 
in the library at Courtgarden« sat Miss Bella | 
and Hildegarde, one on either side of the glowing | 
hearth-place. 

Miss Trott, as ucual, was upright and busy 
with her needle, her espacious work basket upon | 
a table close to her elbow, her spectacles astride 
her nove Mashing in the firelight 

Hiidegarde, opposite, in a listless and: unoceuw- 


the day—on—on important magistrate’s business, | 
He would dine at ‘The Roebuck ’ with his brother 
Justices of the Peace,” murmured Hildeyvarde | 
wearily. ‘‘It really does not signify, Auat Bella, | 
now that I know.” 
“it does signify—Lecause I do not believe a 

word of it,” exclaimed Mise Bella hotly. “ He isa | 
cold, unfeeling, unnatural ——” j 





pied attitude, had fixed her beautiful eyes Hildegarde wiaced palpably, and ‘held up her 
thoughtfully upon the raddy logs. hand. 
She had much to think about, much to dream “You are forgetting,” she ssid gently, “ what ' 


aver, for Christinas was drawing very near; 
barely two mouths hence aud the day would 


is due to me and to him, Lord St. Austell could | 
not lie.” | 


arrive—ti e all-eventiul day, the fifteenth of “Oh,” said Aunt Bells, a little derisively | 

Oecember, that Hildegarde had marked for her | perhaps. 
edding-day, ‘ And then she bit her Jip, frowned, and held her } 
She was very happy sOoMCcTIMeEeS 5 aud some- 


peac e. 

Patter, patter, came the raindrops on the broad | 
window-panes, and cheerily crackled the logs | 
upon the hearth. 


¢imes, in reactionanm 
depressed, 

Not even to herself, however, would she admit 
that Ughtred St. Anstell, at best, was but an 
indifferent lover, who seldom went out of his way, 
indeed, to give her pleasure, who seemed to 
accept her own lavish love asa simple matter of 
course, 


periods, just as horribly 


room was broken only, by the everlastiug “click ” 


an involuntary sigh, “I fancy it must be for 
the want of something definite to do—something 
interesting and exciting to think about.” 

“Gracious goodnese me! Why, there's the 
wedding !'’ exclainied Miss Bella drily. “ Isn’t 
that enough to think about ¢” 

“Yes, of course,” Hildegarde hastened to say, 
the sensitive colour rising quickly in her cheek ; 
‘*but, apart from that, it has occurred to me, 
Aunt Bella, that people—friends and neighbours 
round about—will possioly be expécting me to do 
something for them before I give up Courtgardens 
to Ughtred.” 

“To do something for them?” echoed Miss 
Arabella, not comprehending. ‘What do you 
mean, my dear {” 

“Ob, in the way of hospitality and entertain- 
men!,” Hildegarde explained listlessly. ‘‘ A ball 
—& jete-something of that description, you 
know,” 

‘‘Humphb,” returned Mies Arabella dubiously. 

“You will not mind, I am sure?” questioned 
Hildegarde, always with consideration for the feel- 
ings and inclinations of others. 

Oh, not at all!" replied Miss Trott quickly. 
‘Why should I, my dear Hildegarde. You are 
oistress in your own house, and have a perfect 
right to please yourself, of course. And really I 
suppose, in present circumstances, it is the leust 
you can do after ell.” 

Then Miss Arabella added, with her swift bright 
little smile,-—- 

sieas me, you'll be fussed and gushed over 
enough yourself. when you return to Drummer- 
field as Lady St. Austell.” 

A tender smile played about the pensive lips of 
Hildegarde Ray. 

“Ab, when T am Lacy St. Austell,” she was 
thinking, ‘‘I shali be happy then, for my dear 
Ughtred—~my dear Jove Ughtred—will be always 
with me.’ 

**Weill, let's see now," continued practical 
Aunt Bella, “if you mean to give a bail, why, 
there’s not much time to be lost. There are 
plenty of people in the neighbourhood now, and 


| eo the invitations had better be iseued as soon as 


ever you have settled upon the date of the enter- 
tainment,” 

‘*Yes—we will make out a list to-morrow 
Oghtred himself has many London friends whom 
doubtless he would wish to be invited. Of course 
we must consult him before auything definite is 
arranged.” 

Miss Arabella sniffed, and resumed her sewing 
energetically. 

* T wonder,” observed Hildegarde meditatively, 
“JT wonder whether we shail be able—Ughtred 
and I—to persuade Georgie to come. Even for 
one night, T am afraid, nothiog would induce ber 
to leave Lady St, Austell.” 

“ What a dull life it must be for her, poor little 
thing !” said Miss Arabella compassionstely. “A 
remarkably seligh woman I call Lady St. Aus- 
tell ; " 

“Try to think of her, rather, as a woman 
grievously tried and afflicted, for whom, beeause 
of her sorrow and suffering, every allowance should 
be made,” pleaded Hildegarde yently. 

At this Christian rebuke Miss Arabella Trot‘ 
elevated her small nose disdainful!y, jast by way 
of reminding Hildegarde that she—Aunt Bella 
herself—was by no means a warm adherent aud 
partisan of the proud old family at the Moat 
House. 

Aud thus it came about that the heiress 
Courtgardens determined to feast and delight her 
neighbours —the last festival, indeed, that the 
beautiful Hildegarde Ray wov!ld give and presics 


Once more the silence in the warm luxurious | over in her maiden vame. 


Recently he had taken himaelf off to London, | he 
I 


to meet a bachelor.friend from India—at least, 
60 he was pleased to give out—and had remained 
absent from Drunimerfield and the Moat Houee 
for more than ten day:, 

During that time he wrote to Hildegarde ouce, 
and only once, and she had, not uunaturally, | 
expected to receive a letter every dey ; or, atany 
wate, every other day 


| herself to brisk interest in the eubject. 


of the little old lady’s needle and the loud im- — 
pressive ticking of the big mantel-clock, 
“Dear Aunt Bella,” said Hildegarde presently, | vo wtp. enrey 
sr fine, clear eyes «till fixed upon the glowing | CHAPTER VIII. 


ine logs, ‘ we have been very quiet at Courtgar- | 
dens for some time past now—have we not #” gardens for a large. ball on the fourth of 
“Yes, my dear, T believe we have, now you | November—that was the date which Hildegarie 
come to meation it,” said Mise Arabella, rousing | and Lord St. Austell between them had at length 
| decided upon—was creating quite a stir, a sensa- 
“ And I-—and {, you know, have somehow been | tiou, indeed) throughout the neighvourhood of 
feeling rather dull and stupi? lately,” Hildegarde ) Drum merfield, : 
went on, with an effort at a smile which ended in Cards of invitation bad gone to the substartial 


Tu sending forth of invitations from Court- 
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stone house with the red aud green lamp in the 
High-street—one for Richard Falkiand, and 
another for Dr. and Mrs. Hobson; the latter 
veing asked by the kindly-hearted Hildegarde 
a3 a sort of compliment to poor Dick. 

The Hobson couple themselves had accepted 
with alacrity ; for Mra, Hobson had never in her 
iife been within the. walls. of Courtgardene ; 
hitherto, indeed, had never had the chance of 
going thither ; and row that the opportunity— 
an excellent opportunity of gratifyiog both her 
vanity and her curiosity—-was profisred her cere- 
woniously, ahe was certainly not the woman to 
iet it slip by if she kuew it! 

But Richard Falkland, aotwithstanding the 
polite R.S.V.P, in cue corner of the dainty gold- 
and-white card, had as yet in no wise regarded 
the courteous request. 

The truth of the matter was, he could not 
bring himself to make up his mind either in one 
direction or the other ;. whether to accompany 
his friends the Hobsons, as they sincerely wished 
him; or whether to send a civil refusal, and go 
keep away from dangerous ground. 

However, he must acon make up his mind 
finally. Which was it to be ? 

‘Tt would be far the wiser course to stay at 
home,” in one ear whiepered prudeuce. 

But surely there could be no possible risk in 
weeting her and greeting her in a crowded 
ball-room |” sighed inclivation in the other. 

And between the two amall voices, one as it 

were reasoning againet the other, Dick Falk- 
lands state of mind was one of heipless 
indecision. 
Toe question was settled for him ultimately in 
a rather uneapected mavner. But, anyhow, it 
was at the same time settled irrevocably-—and 
that was something. 

One still, gray afternoon, when the autumn 
ulate lay low over the brown fields, Hildegarde 
Nay was driving her spirited cream-coloyred 





ponies, at their usual spanking pace, along the | 


deserted country lanes on her way to the Moat | 


House ; her errand thither being to endeavour to 
prevail on Georgie Walmer to attend the ball on 
the fourth, 

Lord St. Austell’s own attempts to gain the 
same end had failed utterly, and he had duly 
“eported his failure to Hildegarde. 

Oa turning e corner ‘of the roadway, wel) 
within sight of the Moat House gates, Hildegarde 
Ray beheld the well-known figuwie of Richard 
Falkland striding rapidly towards her. 

He would have lifted hiew Wat and passed on if 
the mistress of Courtgardens had not pulled up 
the ponies suddenly, the belted youth behind 
her tumbling nimbling off his perch in order to 
grasp the heads of the fiery little animals, 

* How are you, Mr Falkland? I am so glad to 
ee you once more,” Hildegarde said, smiling 
graciously on the young fellow a heavenly emile, 
is she leaned over the side of the pony-carriage 
und extended to him her perfectly-gloved hand. 
‘What an age it is since we met, is it not ?—and 
why, 1 wonder lt” 

Richard, who by this time had grown uncom 
fortably warm, touched reverentially with hie own 
the proffered hand, and agreed sheepishly that it 
eemed indeed a long while since last he had seen 
Miss Ray. 

“ And low truly unkind you have heen to me!” 
she exclaimed then, with light reproach, “ ignor- 
ing wholly, as you have done so far, my poor 
invitation for the fourth | Never mind, you shall 
me your auswer ! Oh, surely you 





now : 
i come to my bali, Mr. Falkland }” 
_ Poor Dick etammered miserably, looked at his 
»oots, and then again at Hildegarde almost 
‘aploringly with those eloquent bright brown 
eyes of his, . 
‘You are very good,” he said uneasily ; “and 
you roust have thought my behaviour unpardon- 
abiy rude, It is so, of course, But [ really 
don't know whether—whether—--” 

. What is there to prevent you?" she inquired 
kindly, “ Aunt Bella, Lau sure, will be exceed- 
ingly. disappointed if you do not come, 
And 80 Shall I myself—I mean it,” 

— ‘ was of no earthly use—resist her he could 


Even now, as he stared at her with hisfaithful 


| 








hopeless eyes, the blood was tingling in his every 
vein, and his heart was aching heavily with its 
burthen of secret love. 

And she actually looked and spoke too as if she 
would not like him to refuse. In fact, was not 
she asking him not to do so, with her own sweet 
lips and of her own sweet accord? Wow could 
he say her nay! It was imapoasible | 

“ No,” he answered, speaking low—" there 
ought not to be anything to prevent me, Miss 
Ray ; bat-—” 

“Then you will come,’ she interrupted him, 
with another charming smile, which vanquished 
and routed poor Dick completely ; for the ponies 
were showing symptons of impatience and rest- 
pon ab this unusual delay in the middle of the 
road, 

Then Hildegarde added, — 

“Tam now on my way to win over someone 
else—zomeorne who like yourself has said that she 
will not come to my dance. I allude, you know, 
to Miss Walmer. . Recollect, Mr. Falkland—l 
shallexpect you, Goodbye!” 

The restless, cream coloured heads were free ; 
the ponies, with a toss of their pretty white 
silken wanes, were off again in an instant. 

The agile “ tiger" sprang upward te his narrow 


| 





| 
| 


perch behind, and the next moment beautiful | 


Hildegarde Ray aud her elegant little equipage 
had vanished from the spot. 

“And eo, I auppose, I shall go after all,” 
muttered Richard heavily, with a troubled frown. 
‘ How little she suspects the mischief of it all— 
an? what a mistake her kinduess to me is! 
Weil, well, it will be all up with mesoon, In 
less than two months hence I shall bear her 
marriage-bells, if I live. Heaven help me 
then !” 

And Richard Falkland, due at the hovel of 
some lowly sufferer a quarter of an hour ago, 
strode ou quickly to make up for lost time. To 
the warnivg voice within him, preaching so per- 
sistently those unpalatable words of wisdom, he 
was deaf now. Prudence and diseretion had 
auceumbed before the fire of temptation, and all 
poor Dick's good resolutions were scattered to 
the winds of heaven | 

Irrelevant ideas often fiit across the mind ai 
strange times and ia etrange places, As Richard 
entered the dirty, wayside cottage, where a dan 
gerous fever case was awaiting Lis attention, he 
thought somehow of Georgie Walmer, whom, in 
fact, he ecarcely knew-—indeed only by sight. 

“{ wonder what ker motive can be,” he was 
thinking, ‘‘ for refusing the invitation, to Court- 
gardens’ I thought they were friends-—beauti- 
ful Hildegarde and she. Possibly, however, I 
am miateken,” 

In another minute he was sitting by his 


| 





~ ae 


eet my heart upon it—and so I cannot be sent 
away disappointed.” 

“Oh, please do not ask me any more!” the 
young girl said, in a low, pained, frightened sort 
of tone, and looking entreatingly across the bed 
at Hildegarde Ray. ‘Oh, please do accept my 
first refusal |” 

*T truat that you will do nothing of the sort, 
Hildegarde,” put in Lady St. Austell, for once 
generous aud unselfish, “J wish her to come to 
you-~it will do her good fo go to a danoe. She 
wants a change now and then, and she should 
have it. I am eure it is now more than six 
mouths aince she paid you a visit at Courtgardens. 
She says that she doesn’t wish to ieave me even 
for that one night. But it is atl nonsense—all 
sheer nonsense. Mre. Pratt can ‘ery well sit 
with me, and attend to my little requirements, 
as I heve explained to Georgie over and over 
again,” 

Mra, Pratt was the aged housekeeper, the 
mate of the aucient, purblind gardener, who 
swept up the leaves in the shrubberies, and 
indeed did little besides. The worthy pair had 
served at the Moat House as boy and girl 
together ; and at the old Moat Houve, in the 
service of the St. Austells, they would spend the 
remuant of their days. 

“Georgie,” Hildegarde anid, earnestly, “TI 
shall really feel much hurt if you, whem I con- 
sider my dearest and my naaresi friend, refuse to 
be present at my ball. Nearly everyone has 
accepted. You have no real excuse—indeed, you 
must come !” 

“Perhaps it is because she fancies that she 
has no gown and things fib to appear in?” 
remarked Lady St. Austell, querulously. ‘’ Even 
if such were the case, it is a drawback that can 
be apeedily remedied,” 

Georgie lifted her sweet, pale face, with its 
avgelic halo of yellow hair, and, looking again 
across at Hildegarde Ray, with that dumb, 
besseching expreasion in her troub'ed eyes, shook 
her head slowly and serrowfully enough. 

Why should they all conspire to worry her ao f 
—why would they nol leave her in peace, and 
allow her to please herself # 

It was not kind of them to force her againsf 
her will, Oh, it was very hard to bear! Georgie 
herself, like Richard Falkland, knew in her heart 
that she was best away from Hildegarde’s féte ati 
Courtgardens 

And she had told Ughtred so—-but how could 
she tell the others ? 

“T wonld rather not leave Lady St. Austell,” 
she said tiredly, trying to speak firm'y neverthe- 
less. “ Pray do not ask me any more 

Georgie had addressed herself direct to Hilde- 
garde ; but it was Lady St. Austell herself who 


patient’s unwholesome bed, his own troubles and | replied 


Georgie Walmer alike forgotten 
° * » a * 
Arrived at the Moat House, Hildegarde Ray 
went at once up to the room of Lady St, Austell. 





| tradictory and illogical—to which however 


Like her son Ughtred, she could never brook 
opposition, physically helpless though she was, A 
iedious sermon followed—a sermon at once con- 
the 


Though the late October afternoon out of doors | poor child listened patiently and dutifully, yet 


was raw and gray, that wide low chamber, 
wherein the invalid passed her days, was close 
and oppressive to a degree, 

A large fire burned in the antique grate, and 
there was another in the dressing-room alxo, 
The warm atmosphere was heavy with the per- 
fume of flowers which had bloesomed originally 
in the conservatories at; Courtgardens. 

By the pillows sat Georgie, in her low basket 
chair, with a volume of poems on her lap as usual. 
As Miss Ray entered softly, Lady St, Austell 
pulled aside the faded damask curtain with her 
thin jewelled hand, 

“Here is Hildegarde! Put the book aside, 
Georgie.” 

And Hildegarde, coming forward, kissed ten- 
derly, as she was accustomed to do, the pallid 
forehead of the invalid ; and then took her seat 
by the other side of the bed opposite to Georgie 
Walmer, 

‘You are come, |! imagine, Hildegarde, to try 
to get Georgie for the fourth of next month. 
Ughtred prepared. «as for your visit,” Lady St, 
Austell said, 

“Yes,” Hildegarde- answered, '‘ Ughtred’s 
persuasions it seems, have failed ; but mine must 
do nothing of the kia}. Georgie, darling, I have 


| 


understanding never a word of the same. 
In the end she yield@d and ceased to oppose ; 


| perhaps for the sake of peace, and perhaps because 








she was too sick at heart to hold out any 
longer, 

Presently, unperceived, she crept away to her 
own room, fastened the door securely against ail 
possible intruders, and threw herself prone upon 
the bed. 

If Georgie had only remained firm in her deter- 
mivation, if Richard Falkiand had but kept 
steadfast to his earlier resolve---if neither of these 
two had gone to the ball at Courtgardens—ah, 
then, how different might hare been the future 
of Hildegarde Ray ! 

* nm * * 

In the spic-and span breakfast parlour of the 
commodious stone house in Drummerfield High- 
street were Dr, and Mrs. Hobson and Richard 
Falkland. 

The three were aeated at the breakfast-table, 
which was bright with shining chiva and the 
glossiest of linen. 

Everything in the room, indeed, was of the 
spotless and orderly kind, from the glittering steel 
fender, which reflected as in a wirror the fire 
before it, to the neat prim morning-cap, all inue- 
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cent of furbelow 
smooth head, 

‘There was that about the lady which bespoke 
eloquently the thrifty housewife—a something 
quite indescribable in the hard expression of her 
square healthy face, and in the rigid, almost puri- 
tavical simplicity which she affected in diatters of 
dresa. 

Ove might read ot « glance the nature of the 
woman—the stamp on her was indelible. A 
prudent, energetic manager, unquestionably, but 
certainly not the tender, toft-hearted mother of 
children ! 

Dr. Hobson, at his end of the table, had juet 
opened his Field. On his left sat Dick, thought- 
fully stirring his coffee rouud and round, and 
scanning a recent number of the Lancet at the 
game time, 

Mrs. Hobeon, facing her husband, was speaking 
of the coming ball ai Courtgardens Tt was a 


on the top of Mra, Hobson’s 


favourite topic with her—scarcely = day passed | 


indeed that she did not find something fresh to 

y about it. 

“The decorators from Prince’s Wroughton are 
going there to-morrow, I hear,” she was saying 
now, as she carefully hot-milked a cup for herself, 
and as carefully put into it two emall tea-spoon- 
fula of fine moist eugar—-two small tea-spoonfuls 
aud not & grain more. “The rooms are to be 
magnificent, they ray.” 

‘They say! Who says so?’ asked Dr, Hob- 
son, glancing over the top of his paper juat a 
little derisively at his stout, middle-aged, solid- 
looking partner. 

“You wish to know whotold me, doctor ? 
no less a 


Why 
erson well-informed than Mrs, Brittle, 
Miss Kay's house-keeper,” replied Mrs. Hobson 
triumphantly. “i met her in Dibb’s-lane yester- 
day afrerpoon, and had a long talk with her. She 
assured me that the place, before they’d done 
with it, would be turned completely topsy-turvy, 
Several guests from a distance will remain for 
the night at Courtgardens—the night of the ball, 
I mean, But nobody is expected on a visit to 
stay for the occasion, as you may say, because the 
place, the whole house throughout, will be so 
upset,’ 

“And what else, pray, did you hear :” 
the doctor sareaatically—“ that all tt 
going in fancy costume, I suppose t 


inquired 
1¢ folks are 
in that case, 








you and [ shall look stunning, my dear !” 
“Someone was telliug me,” Richard hastened 
to put in pacifically, lookiug up and noting that 
Mre. Hobson's solid red cheeks were fast: growing 
ruddier, “thit the Lefevres from ’rince’s 
Wroughton were expected, and Admiral Lee and 


his dar ughters, all the way from Middlehurst. 


“ And 








that is perfectly correct, Mr. Falkland,” 
Mrs. Hobson said gratefully, reflecting what a | 
grend thing t would be, later on, to be able to 
aay honestly to all her Drummerfield set that she 
had met thes2 emart people on the social footing 
of equality—-" and also the Earl and Countess of 
(Quarry lands ; 5 ssibly the Bishop of Kilchester 
himself ; but idedly Lady ‘Mountstmart and 


her g anda Au ighters who are staying just now at 
the Palace 

‘ Dear me!” ejaculated Dr. Hobson, but with- 
out looking over the { top of his Field this time, 

‘A little more coffee will you take, Mr. lalk 
jand #” asked the doctor's wife landly 
the doctor himseif and his exasperating exc 
tion into the bargain 

“Thank you. A week to day will 


slama- 


ful fourth, you know, Mrs, Hobson,” Dick re- 
minded her genially. 
“So it will, to be sure!” cried ahe. ‘* Mra 


Brittle informed me yesterday that your auat, 
Mias Trott, iz extremely auxious and indefatiga- 
ble over everything coucerning the arrangements, 
but that Mies Rey herself takes matters very 
calmly and coolly. But Ces that is 

be wondered at, you land, 
has plenty of other things to ahs orb her time and 
thought. It won't interest you, of course, not 
being @ lady to know that the whole frousseau 
has been entrusted to a first-rate court r 
and dress-maker in Prince’s Wroughton, the 
celebrated Miss De Gussett, you know; when 
quite finished and ready for I have been 
2elly invited to inspect it, Mr. Falkland,” 





ee Mr Falk 


packing, 


illiner | 


be the event- | 


| almost lik 





' and 
acarcely to | 


when she | 


**To inspect what?” stammered Richard, 
hardly knowing however what he said. 

“The wedding things of Miss Hildegarde 
Ray,” replied Mrs. Hobson, bridling importantly. 

“ Oh-—-ah—yes-—I see,” mumbled Dick, taking 
with a hand that trembled in spite of him the 
cup that Mre. Hobson was extending for his ac- 
ceptance. 

“ And epeaking of drese, doctor,” the lady went 
on, in a key rather shriller as she looked down 
the table ‘towards her husband, too intent just 
then upon her own private affairs to mark Richard 
Falkland’s transient discomposure,‘‘ reminds me of 
the state of my own wardrobe. I muat say again, 
as ¥ said last week, that you ought togive me a 
brand-new gown, either satin or eilk, to go to 
Miss Ray’s ball in.” 

Dr. Hobson, at this declaration, peered over the 
top of his paper once more 

“ What did you say !” he demanded. 

Mre, Hob-on repeated her statement with em- 
phasis, adding— 

“Goodness knows, it isn’t many pew gowns 
that I get in a twelvemonth! Is it, Mr. Vaik- 


land ?” 
“T buven’t noticed, really, Mrs. Hobson,” re- 
turned Richard, frankly, thus unexpectedly 


appealed to. “But upon my word, I may say 
this—you always look, to my thinking, Mrs. Hob- 
son, remarkably neat avd nice,” 

The young man was by this time no stranger 
to these passing tiffs between husband and wife ; 
and indeed it was no unusual thing for Richard 
Falkland, with his sweet aod equable temper, to 
judge between them on oceasion, His part was 
the casting of the oil upon the waves that were 
troubied, 

“It is extremely kind of you to say so, I'm 
sure,” Mrs, Hobson said ; “ but then yeu are 
always kind to me, Mr. Falkland, and I’m grate- 
ful to you for your consideration. Doctor! ” 

“Well?” 

“What about it ?”’ 

“ What about what ?” said Dr. Hobson provok- 
ingly. 


“Oh, doctor, you koow ae well asI! My 
gown for Miss Ray's ball,” answered the poor wife 
pathetically. 


“Oh, hang the gown and Miss Ray's ball, too,” 
cried the brute of a husband, viciously. " Didu’t 
I tell you the other day that we'd see about it 
svon? 1 want to read this article in peace— why 
on earth can’t you let me!” 

“See about it secon!” echoed the lady grimly. 
“ A likely story, that, whea the time is going fast, 
and every moment is of consequeace | Ah, Doctor, 
you were always a close man-—remarkably clos« 
as regards your pocket ’—patting her own sig 
nificantly by way of illustration. ‘J om saving 
but I’m not mean. No one, I don’t care who 
they may be, can accuse me justly of stingiuess, 
Now, honestly-—can they, Mr. Falkland ?” 

“ Oh, no!” eried Dick, of course, 

“There, doctor, you hear—-—”’ 

flere someone knocked timidly “ the door cf 
the breakfast parlour, and the domestic bickering, 
for the time being, ceased. A prim housemaid 

ntered, her morning attire as spotless anc d 

verely simple as that of her energetic mistress 

“What is it, Sarah?’ demanded Mrs. Hobson, 


; | sharply. 
rnoring | e 


(To be continued.) 








Tue laying down of mahogany roadways sounds 
ea dream of oriental magnificence, but 
it is what the Paris muvicipal council are engaged 
in a’ the present moment. A portion of that 
almost interminable thoroughfare, the Rue La 
fayette—that portion nearest to the Eastern of 
Frince railway terminus—has been pulled up, 
workmen are laying down blocks of real 
Brazilian mahogany of a peculiarly fine texture 
and colour. It is confe ssedly an experiment, as 
he mubogany is dearer than the woods ordinarily 
used for the’same purpose. Mahogany, however, 
is not as dear as it used to be. The actual cost 
of the new roadway will be fifty francs a square 
meter, which is considerably less than two pounds 
asquare yard. It is hoped thatthe extra outlay 
incurred will be more than compensated for by 
greater durability, 


LADY RAVENHILL'S SECRET. 


—0— 
CHAPTER XVI.—(continued.) 


Nerziz Hinz had a tongue in her head, like 
most of her sex, and asking her way, pushet 
on at a pretty smart pace—up one lane, down 
another, the night getting piteh dark, the rain 
getting heavier, and the horse gradually becoming 
amer and lamer every instant. 

She was bewildered, tired, wet, and cold, when 
the long, dark, seemingly endles road was illu- 
mined by a ight—a twinkling light in a window 
about fifty yards ahead. It was close to her pow ; 
and with great alacrity she sprang off her lame 
horse and hammered on the door with the handle 
of her whip. 

Her knocking was promptly responded to by 
an old man in corduroy knee-breeches and grey 
woollen stockings, with a guttering candle iu 
his hand, and a blank, ill-tempered expression 
of face. 

“What's up now |” he demanded, peevishiy ; 
but seeing a lady, and hearing her pitiful tale, 
he changed his tactics, and motioned her to 
go in beyond and talk to Rosie. He would see 
to her horse, and take the stone out of his 
hoof, and send a boy with her to show her the 
way. 

There were two rooms off the passage, and 
seeing @ light through the half-open door of one, 
and hearing a stream of gay, light-hearted con- 
versation from that direction, she walked boldly 
in, and found herself in a bright, warm, cheerful 
kitchen, with a huge log fire roaring up the 
chimney. 

Beside the fire, in a low wooden chair, sat 
Rosie Waller, looking radiant, in front of it; in 
his red coat, his wet boots stretched out towards 
the-blaze, eat her husband, completely at his 
ease, and on the floor beside him Rosie’s child—a 
boy of nearly two. The infant was playing with 
his hunting-crop. 

What a picture !—and they had been talking 
in a confidently low tone. What a start Lord 
Ravenhill gave—a guilty start—when he was 
aware of the dripping figure in the doorway ; but 
he soon recovered his presence of mind, and 
jumping up, exclaimed, — 

“Mrs, Hill! What on earth has happened ? 
Have you had an accident $” 

Oh, no; only lost my way,and my horse fell 
tame,’ in 
‘ Won't you come to the fire, ma’am ?” said 
Rosie, hospitably bringing up: another chair, 
“and let me dry your habit? You are drenched 
through !” 

“No—no thank you! I must be going at 
once |” replied Nellie nervously. 

‘To share the hearth with this young woman 
and her‘husband was simply out of the question. 
Were it raining real cats and dogs she woul? 
rather face the elemente than such a situation, 
and without another word she was turning tc 
go. 





“But thie will never do!” said Hugh, im- 
| patiently. “Let me go and see about your 
horse, At any rate, I’ll go home with you. = 
down for half-a-second,” almost thrusting bh 
into his chair, where she sat as if stunetied, 
whilst Resie bustled about to get her a cup of 
tea from a small black tea-pot that was brewing 
in the ashes, 

‘Drink this woman's tea!” she said to hei 
ee, as the water streamed off her wader the 
influence of the fire, She would sooner tak® 
poison, 

“ He has lost a foreshoe, Tt is well for you you 
met nie,” said a cheerful voice, “ for he neve 
could carry you home.” 

“Then I'll walk 1” emphatically, rising as &° 
spoke. j 

* No, you will ride my horse,” he replied, +1'- 
peri msly, “end Till walk! But you -must get 
| dry first, and Rosie, here, will get you a cup of 
tea, or something. Rosie, this is one of the 
ladies from the Grange.” 

This was beyond bearing, 
self, in reply to Rosie’s smile 
of curtsey. 





she said to her- 
and half iad 
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“No tea for me!” she exclaimed, pushing 
the child rudely away with a shove that sent it 
staggering across the hearth. 

“Hullo!” cried Lord Ravenhill, catching 1°. 
‘*Tt’s well I fielded you, Tommy, or you would 
have had a nasty fail. You don’t like children, 
I sce, Mra, Hill,” he said, disapproving!y, evoth- 
ing the now whimpering Tom, aud diying his 
eyes with his own handkerchief. 

“No, 1 hate them!” she returned, passion- 
ately. 

“Oh | come now, I say, I don't believe that ! 
No one could hate you, could they, Master 
Tum {” sitting him on his knee. “ He is a fine 
little chap for two, is he not?” 

To this question she deigned no answer. 

‘No, thank you,” to Rosie, who was ap- 
proaching, cup in haad, “not for me!” waving 
it away, 

“At least allow me to dry your habit, 
madame,” pleaded Rosie, who could make nothing 
of this pretty, fair, disdainful young lady, who 
seemed to shrink from her very touch, and who 
had repulsed poor Tommy go rudely. 

Nellie glanced round the kitchen, and took 
in the scene before her. Once more the fire, the 


bright flames, the wooden settle, the round, black | 


table, the old clock, her husband with Tommy 
or his knee, and Rosie looking as fair as Hebe 
herself, standing with a rather ciscouraged 
sxpression on her handsome face atill tea cup 
in haad, 

One moment more, and she had dashed out 
iuto the darknees, and seeing the old man lead- 
ing up the black horse saddled for her, without a 
word she sprang nimbly on its back, seized the 
reine, aud galloped away like one possessed into 
the wet and darkness, 

“Keep to the left, ma’am. Keep to the left 
at the turn!” he shouted, hoarsely, after her. 
““She’s mad—-med as a hatter!” muttered the 
old man, as he gazed after her, open-mouthed, 
“One would think from the look of her that she 
had seen the devil !” 

So saying he slowly re-eutered the lodge, nearly 
coming inte violent collision with Lord Ravenhill 
as he did so. 

“ Well, where is she~-the young lady’? Have 
you changed the saddles, as I told you!” he 
asked, quickly, 

“Yes, my lord; and the young lady was up 
on your horse before he was well at the door, 
and away down the road at a gallop, as if the 
Devil himself was after her! I'm thinking 


you've been saying something to vex her—be 
like——-" 

“Saying something to vex her. Certainly 
not |” 


“Then maybe she saw something she did not | 


like! Maybe she saw a devil! They are in the 
wood,” lowering his voice. 

“Nonsense! What was there to see except 
ree and Tommy and me sitting at the 

re?” 

“Well, then, I can think of nothing eise to 
account for her capers in any way except she’s 
mad or seen a devil. And, indeed, she has a 
method in her madness, too, for she has left 
e " get home on her lame and staggering 

orse |”” 

And «» fewsminutes later Lord Ravenhill set 
forth on foot, leading the lame steed through the 
soaking, slushy road, an] wondering over and 
over at almost every step he took what extraor- 
dinary idea Mrs, Hill could have got iffo her 
head now, But think as hard as he could, with 
the whole of his mind set upon the subject, he 
never guessed the truth, 


CHAPTER XVIL 


THE next morning Nellie made excuses to stay 
at home, whilst all the briliisnt household, 
mounted or in carriages, seb out for a neigh- 
Souring meet aud luncheon party, which would 
employ their idle.‘time till well on in the 
afternoon. 

She had not appeared at breakfast ; and now 
she sat down, buried in alittle low chair, over the 
boudoir fire, holdivg @ magazine in her hand, and 
staring intently at the glowing embers, 


; 








Would she could read some good advice there ! | 


something to tell her how to steer her life—for she 
felt completely adrift, and hopelessly wretched. 
In spite of the diamond rings on her fingera, the 
velvet gown on her back, she would gladly change 


places with the very lauudry-maid that she had | 


met on the stairs ha!f-an-hour ago, 


A firm, bold tread, a widely flung door behind ' 


her, and glancing in the glass over the mantel 


piece, she saw a mau enter in a scarlet hunting | 


coat—her husband. Just precisely the very 
person she did not wish to see ! 

“ Good-morning. What has brought you back 
so early ?” she said, without rising, and only half 
turning her head. 

“To have au uninterrupted talk with you,” he 
promptly replied, pulling up a chair and getting 
rid of his gloves, hat, and hunting crop. “I 


| wanted to see you by yourself, and to ask you 


what I have done that I am in your black 
books ¢” 

For all answer Nellie turned her face steadily 
towards the fire, and held up the magazine be- 
tween herself aud him, as though he represented 
a blaze in bis own person. 

“Come!” be said, hitching hia chair a little 
closer, “I mean to kuow. I've badgered my 
brains till they are ina hopeleas muddle trying 
to think how I could possibly have gffeuded you, 
and I giveitup! We were friendly enough at 
Seabeach, and here you treat me as if 1 were a 
kind of social pariah. You won't speak to me, 
look at me, ride with me, dance with me—you 
won't have anything to say to me |” 

“No, 1 won't | “ she aaswered, sullenly. 

“And why? Surely you will tell me the 
reason, or perhaps, like a woman you have 
none,” he added, stuog by her voice and atti- 
tude, which were aggressive, to say the least of it, 

“ T have a reason—an excellent reason!” she 
replied, looking round at last, but keeping hex 
eyes on the floor. 

“ And am I not to know it?” 

“ No, never! ” emphatically. 

“Never! You are enough to try the patience 
of Job,” he said, angrily springing to his feet. 
“You quarrel with me for nothing, and I have 
always been so anxious to please you and be your 
fiiend, and this is the thanke I get.” 

“ Why are you so desirous of my good opinion ¢” 
she said, speakiug half across the room, 

“That is more than I know myself!" he an- 
swered bitterly. “ Often I have tried to aolve the 
Saree why IL should have liked you from the 

ret-—-why I should have your good opinion— 
why I should seek almost against my will, as now, 
your society. Goodness knows it ie not that you 
are 80 pleasant to me—it is not your manner, nor 
your looks, I can’t account for it, except,” with 
a sarcastic laugh, “ you have thrown a spell over 
me—maybe you have an evil eye ?” 

“Maybe, Lhave!” avgrily, tapping her shoe 
on the fender. 

“Perhaps you are some relation of mine, 
though I don’t know it!” he eaid, pacing the 
room, with his hands behind his back, and his 
eyes ov the ground. “Do you know, it has 
sometioes struck me, that you have a very 
strong likeness to our family. it's about the 
mouth, aud we are not a common type!” he 
procesded, as if talking to himself. ‘ However, I 
suppose you thiuk I’m a raving lunatic?” he 
concluded, glancing at her, as she etood with her 
back to him, trembling from head to foot. + 

“A family likeness!” he was getting hot as 
they say in magic music—very hot. She felt her 
face ox fire-——what woud he say next } 

‘* Has your husband anything to do with this 
sudden dislike you have taken to me!” was the 
bext rather startling question. 

A nod was her only reply, for she had lost the 
present power of speech, 

“}'m sure be need not place any embargo on 
your acquaintance with me,” he proclaimed, in a 
much aggrieved voice. “ Have I everin any way 
presumed on our friendship ? Have I not treated | 
you asI would my dwn cousin-—or—or—sister ? 
lé it was that fellow Montagu, now, he might 
iuterfere!” taking another turo up and down. 

“ Lord Ravenhill, you have no right to talk to 
me like this, and I won’t have it!” 





back of a chair, and surveying her very cvolly 
“Just for once [ aust say my eay—-positively 
the last time! [ tell you you are encoureging 
that fool Montagu, aod waking a greater idiot of 
| him than he ia by nature, and he will take an ell, 
iwo ells, if you give him half-an-inch. I know 
| his little ways well, and I warn you—-have 
nothing todo with him, If you were my wife I 
| would uot enffer you to apeak to him, much less 
| pass whol evenitiys with him behind a big fan! 
I did not know that that was good form, 
Nellie! ” he concluded, reproachfully. 

“Please to keep your cpinions to yourself! 

You talk of Captain Montagu!” ehe cried, 

breathless with paesion and excitement, ‘ You 
| say you would not allow your wife to speak t) 
him!” langhiog hysterically, “ You!” with 
ineffab‘e scoru, measuring him from head to foot, 
“ Look at home. People who live in such large 
glass houses had better not throw stones.” 

Taw not aware that my glass house ia more 
conspicuous than my neighbour's,” he answered, 
stifily. 

“ Perhaps not ; perhaps it is only a cottage in 
a wood!" Seeing him change colour, she pro- 
ceeded. “Here is your ring, sir!” tossing it on 
the table. “It is of no use to me, nor do I value 
it. Give it——” 

“> whom!” he said, sternly, taking it up, 
but still keeping his eyes fixed on her face. “ To 
whom shallI give it?” ; 

“To Mrs. Derwent, or——" 

“Who is taking my name in vain?” said the 
gay widow, appearing in the doorway all fursand 
velvet. ‘How early you came home, Hugh,’ 
she proceeded, asshe came forward and uufastened 
her hat and boa, ‘“ Have you two been quarrel- 
ling?” she asked, in a tone of amiable inquiry, 
glancing sharply from one to the other with her 
rolling eyes. 

“Oh, dear, no!" replied Hugh, moving near 
to the fire, and making a hole with the poker in 
the very heart of the embers, “ What conld 
have put euch an absurd idea into your head ?”’ 
As he spoke Nellie, who had the use of her eyes, 
though tongue-tied, saw hima deliberately drop 
the ring into the very centre of the fire, Turning 
ne met her glance, aud said, “ There is an end of 
everything! I never offer my friendship twice,” 
and, turning away, he picked up his gloves and 
hat, and walked out of the roo with the utmost 
composure. 

"What was he muttering!” Connie, 
coraing over to the hearthrug. “I'm sure you 
have been having a row, and what on earth are 
you poking out of the fire?" she cried, as Nellie 
; sank suddenly on her knees, and began to rake 
out the live coals with a kind of frenzied excite- 
ment. 

Her efforts were successful. in anothr 
moment the ring—blackened, but not much the 
worse—was restored, aod evolving in the middle 
of the fire-shovel. 

“Welll I do declare—his signet ring!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Derwent, with clasped hands. “ And 
he threw it into the fire, or did you? Wha. does 
it all mean? Linsist on knowing !” 

“Tt means nothing,” replied Nellie, emphati 
cally, raising the ornament into her lap with 
cautious, gingerly fingers. “At least, it means 
nothing rew/ Will you do me a favour, Mrs. 
Derwen‘,’ lifting up ber scorched face to the 
widow, who was panting for particulare, “Do 
not say anything about this to anyone.” 

“Won't you tell Hugh you saved the ring, 
and give it him back?” she cried, amazed. 

“No!” very shortly. 

“And what are you golog to do with it? 
Keep it as a aouvenir ?” 

ts Yes.” 

“Then the more fool you!” said Mrs. Der 
went, with a contemptuous laugh, collecting her 
hat and muff, and sweeping out of the room. 














said 





CHAPTER XVIIL 
Mrs. Denwent's visit had beevw prolonged long 
past the stipulated week, and so had Lord 
Ravenhill’s ; but they were realiy going to tear 
themselves away from The Gravge within a day 





“Ob, won't you?” leaning his arms over the 





or two, despite their hostess’s entreaties 
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t 3 sara Nelle, car : v slowly sai we lower aod lower, bet the later the 
ss bout tive re Taketu © tela 
i ‘ : is Pied She vad te aieert ima, ehe counted 
rg - buntred she recko pallerts on the pape 
¢ wor * se i ‘2 ey and doen and act Ve, ail Mm Yu 
ees =| : with o cores she rile SMrAbe @e Over 
? : v terk There was movies fer it bas t read heree!! 
me, Mrs. Derw See, so shee TOPE arr vt about the room 
. ‘ 2 ait ter a aD & book, bat po book coed she Gad, and ahe pew 
woe : a re pore: she had taken 14 downstairs 4 
. . ¥ Ag oc « QS KOO as 
e é a ah The morning. room waa along way aff, a ve 
x e s a f wi crew mdber of s" Passages ve % x 
a * Y a (reg wateliod over beteeen ber apartment and 1) 
; l : : vs but the howe was quiet, she woukl see uo one 
z : é $ wld go 
k his @0v" ‘ zg Ox t ' hb waghe. So sappiang on a tery elegant whise cashmere 
6: ta f ‘ tae He only owried ce for my money, ‘We , dreming gowns, and a pair of shoes, she started 
r ‘ ‘ i Bre ; i dom’: want bin tf dle 2» band dowe the oorridar, down the 
is ~ ans know a west , wa, 2 jown the staire she crept as 5. ise 
L are a @ sh to take up ihe | jewel py as poss we, aad made her way © the very 
-s by I You weot ~@ will ; place where abe had lad down Whyte Melville's 
v ay i ‘ ~~ < > ’ * & ™~ — | 
° ‘ wai ib i ¢ room looked 
4 . iu - ; 
. jark corners it had! She pulled 
. D in aud looked out, it was a clear 
ai ‘ ary t ; & slim FOUNs Moon Was over. 
: be park lay uoder »& thick ooverlet 
* Bot : thine,” = niet ly o oke!, and what wae ‘hat 
‘ Tore - : mw know of rseli-—a creaking io 
5 : e inet 3 2 : a's let g an outside shatte: 
tens i ° tha Lag bs lL have 2S? 
ve et two treetbe be aftes eat as loud as the tickingof a clock, 
BOOT 3 are 2 cathe I ing she was eure she would a: 
, + . . . +} 
‘ st La a rec her sight. all tad I sometioss wish the be was excess: vely fright ened, down in the 
Sane mind alee 6 * "= Z . 
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pausing with her 





Or, wer par: of that great silent house all ale 

to on amatching uj} her candle she fied, wi 

to ever looking behi on ber, ip the big, shallo han 
along tha corridar, and into the wes! 











a ales! suet se she S 
a5. A> «(bow cat give her @ cheque to-morn z an¢ blast from ome of the many d ts 
ut her candle, and left her with aoi*- 2g 





rig the door mocking wick 
om , after hes She was more frightened than ever as 

j A Sea-bite Nellie waa stagrered. Wherein 1 > grope about, along ‘be walle, feehivg 
; re any known landmark, and feeling 4 
for it seemed to her hours. : 
he catwe upon as familiar turning, 805 
y | there wee a door with a light uncer 3t 

rod —ber own fre. 


r.i would she get the maney Sen ex- 
though mot extravagant, 
i her allowance. 








wt would hare to retrench, « hesitation she turned the 
we very prudently, to sar andle and It waa not her room, net 
fii ll ike it, Miserable wretch, she had wis 


thing wee better than , taken the turuing 

pen-mouthed by Mra, She was in the beehelor’s wing! No gorgeous 
totlet-tables, cheval giaases or wardrobes were © 

er be seen ; everything was plain, maeculine-lockipg 
and comfortable. 

Nellie, with a! ‘The room was empty Nellie soon discover! ; 

or. “Ihave the bed uncecupied ard undisturbed, A sp 

Ui kinds of i coat lay upon ites if thrown of in a bury; 
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ScaLSagEEOceaSNTILCGINOSISSESUNIEISTIROSE 

~ Dore HPA the eae « 
eda eh werkad wp we Meet We the a ve s 
cae onetlies Yuiree veary Gown, w Thee 
saciketes, GRO Vi WhO Uber lee, 27d & 


sige Send ORK de~oe Thee soe «aaa | 


+ '~ term,” 


A ROW Ay Stee hate was Cater way pee Me Bee | 


+ 


as WH avanti: Uke veers of Uke tewaet of his 


vee GaERoNN tle apaneeat > Ga Tho bear ax 
“ins ewidle M Tay & Delmer we ape, Ube Bred page 
ripek wper'h ead wevneg to callers altos 
Neliie’s sharp epee bad yead he fit Ubiee 
lives elena Deliene Whe keew o bad whe ons oy 

he Withiag Wen Wey large awd plaka arr 
mvs 3 





Deak Bee] ehall exert yon img 
on aay: Heian you,” 


Yale woehAroe her ayes act aiepped hak as 
she had OR | Replies, So tha Was her Awe 
oe a. She TALIS ag . Bom by Rome 
1} alien's Joweleaner } 
coum we Wad gore in keep Wis appoint 
L. Sappetitge Bee were to wall Ub and fe 
cock en Whe Uke teitiowal wha, and sare 
jeomelt a lacge sactn of kroner hy presembicg tense 
as Lindley Dawe ds 





» wo) @A ve Vhoaght of.” she wit 
yall ame R, on ke warmed er Proven bands eve 
te “lava, Da Uke Gree comvictign Chak she woud 

t be eR For doers, ‘ 
Wes Cale Gao oahook, the Sire was good the 





italia, Soe fey a kind of 
“ORS TO Le UMApertag WDA Gaager : There 
Wad woiEei ing were, and theitiing m& the 
soto of SRtingt axl earning 
‘hamd’s Bre, a: ebe woalt al 
SUM, 
Auy ‘aagnemt 


AeA hy coat 
vor¥ 

. 
(he heat of a 


there wiht be an erertion, 


memehe the emauio® was pew aud 

ao | 
She becetee Doller aad bolder as che grew 
warveet ; whe actoalty had the bardvhood to piek 


Nowie’s letter fe the tongs apd hold it over 
¢ Saree, Watching ft earl, whee ture biscuit 
ca prowe-- ten Game op, and foally go 
ren thee chhuminee wa laae bleck fragments 
So wack tar she sad aloud, puting 
an tae tome amd came waore Waning Yack in 
Chir WIG ler prenty hetle feet crossed on the 
i + cremwed Dehiod her heal, aad 
on the Chock, “fT must be gulag 
a” she sowtseped, “ balf-past owo 
S SayuRg she eeownly rose and proceatal so re 
ght ber oeedie by ope of thaeeon the chimney; 
peene, amd as ale was im the act of doing so « kind 
wk, & Tareing of a lock, made her start aud 
Ta regmd, candlestick im hard. 
J woald Se sard te sag which was the most 








Ulated, 








her eves Ged 











troweest at ber | 


we What bed PROAAw Wea Yhe Brat thing Nellie chowghs 


_ OR we the Meade & Wovemmons Pewayrta he bel) 
} “What aro You BAA fe Wet” we 
shar ly 
* Raper Che sertante and sead fa @ doch,” 
| Wk® @ivrwored, WEVAOAE @ Horwant's heaftat ian 

“Naweenve {” feapatientiy, “ Race we, bat 
 ¥ow Wenld Bet watad lacking fw ta Raakeon (bs 
Ow Tbe halle somewhere ore hie wales boeawwe 
wivpowt fraatite ead beads of perepiration eft 
vd. BPM hie Forehead, 

Wee he pote to Ge ap faint, ce whatt 
Neiie yawhed ta the fable, turned ono balf the 
wortentis OF Dee Apeaeing our, weicot the Aaak 


s 


aait 


powered ont some randy and beh? ( te bie 
hes. 

‘There, Tya better!” he aid, fa a few 
withicsn, “Dm awhally ashamed te give pos al! 


hte trowhln bur Dee epreined my amin, tva 
|} alvai®, ae well as ent may hat; Hf you sould 
\ Ge i wo fa we J ahold be eo 
You vee | Goat wane te kunook we the house,” 
he adie eaudiiiv, “and ae eae happelfed to 
he OR The apes : 


Miah Ebiiieer 


Oh, comatmle, PR do fe af couree.” aaid 
Nellzo, who had strong serves aul Wee batdy 
with her Ragers, kL shall want some band 
ages.” 

“Y 


waohes, avd here's one,” drawing another oad of 
bis tooast pooket. La doing eo, lefihanded aod 
awkwani as he was, a bow af ribbon oa woman's 
tow fel) ows Of tye tale between bins and hie 
OA PH My 
Ske reoogaleed i) at apoe-<it waa Noaie'a 
she had worn ib Uhat evening at the cottage, a 
peakand white checked ribbon bow, in the ahape 
af a Ure lower’s knot, 
i Nello felt inelived to throw the bokeu ho hie 
face, rush owt of the room, and leave hi to hia 
‘ own resources y bat he looked se uncomreoue of 
any baru, eo white and eo haggard, thas abe 
thought betier of hee impulee, and proveeded to 
bathe, plaster, and bind bia hand to the beat of 
hor ability, 

He seemed in great palo from his arm, but 
tried to cmake light af it, and to agile bie thanks 
aul praises of her aurgioal akill, 

i 1 thiak you ought to have aomething done 
te your arm,” she aaid, imperatively, 


* See 


how is has swelled up. Your aleeve ought to | 


» 


be out. 
‘et Bat wou can do that!" he replied, eagerly 
“T don’t want anyone to know vhat I was out 
towpight, if it can be helped. I was obliged to 
ge on business-~private businesa--and cowing 
)bome io a hurry [ was so blinded with the 
;apow that, instead of jumping the wall iu the 
usual place, I went about furry yards to the 
left, and landed in a stone quarry-——not a deep 
ome, bat sill it was @ long drop, and trying to 


sartied, ber tusband or herself. A door, | save myself I did this,” holding up his wounded 
which looked Tike that of & hangire closet, was | arm. 





Zz 
mde open, amd a sharp, bitter gust of wind 
“Ae reshing up & Corkscrew staircase after 
Lord Ra who started back with his 
eye: rivetiad om the white figure at the fire 
place. 

Hie face was desthiy pale, his top-coat thrown 
wade open, and om his head a round felt bat. 
_Escape upecem was out of the question for 
Nellie, aod although she and Hugh had not 
‘pokea to each other for three daya—not since he 
had thrown the ring in the dre—yet, driven to 
desperation hike « stag at bay, she determined to 
make the best of it, and on the instant had made 
up her mind te show a bold front, and carry off 
matiers with a high hand. 

Funes to come in aad shut the door, the wind 

“cough t cut ome in two. I must apologise 
‘or tals intrusion,” she added, as be oiaed her. 

I went down for a book, and coming hack my 

oat, and I found myself bere by 


ha PUR 








ome 


cancis went 
mistake instead of iz the other wing. Ob! what 
has hay peced w your band?” she exclaimed, 
seeing bie shirtuff aod hand covered with 


blood 
cut,” be said. “I’m afraid it’s rather 





in a had place, between the fioger and thumb,” 
Ms ary his beudkerchief sti!l more tightly 


Und it, aad sitting down on the nearest chair, 
& if completely exhausted, 


ft « Why could you not do your business in the 
day-time!" said Nellie, caustically. 

“Impossible, ia this instance,” he uttered, 
calmly, “and I wish my outiug to be kept a 
profound secret. Can I trust you!” —lovking at 
her anxiously—"' It ia almost a matter of life aud 
death. Perhaps that is saying too much; at any 
rate, it is of the moat vital eouseyuence,”” 

“ Yes, you may truat me,” said Neilie, 
j rather a guod hand at keeping a secret,’’ she 
j ade xi, impressively. “I know more than you 
; think ; but, of course, it is no affair of wine,” 
j saipping, ae she talked, all rourd the sleeve of 
| bis coat, and gently drawing it over his swelled 
| and sensitive arm. 
| “What do you know!” he demanded in- 

credulously. 
“Oh, never mind! I'm afraid that what I 
lee not mach to your credit, Lord Raven 
“That shows you know nothing,” he enid, 
quietly, “I daresay you will hear me accused 
of something that will surprise you very wuch ; 
but I have no more to do with it; I am as iuno- 
| oom as you are youreelf. J[—but no matter ;" 
and here he closed hie eyes, Jeant back in the 
chair, and looked as if he were going to faint 
again. 


Between binding up kis hand, aud relieving 


Pieaty of bandkerchiots ever there fy that 





hie ats, aad Heating for Fahicks Pemetles, auel 


as elivkiig plaster, cai deoolugue, So, Hie lat 


ge yap Aly 
TE wae WeaTTY fou 
abel 


“welaek Whes Nellie left hee 


paticnt etile Wateslesely Lavk ty her awh 


' oalel, Gar h, ely Peis, aint Hieph Tate bea at 


leat 
Was ( all a trea tole Abbe hereolf in the 
Mu hing, when her tisid Appeared at hei cide 
with her hot Water and op of fi epren tea 18 ai 
Hal she Wieamt It she 
Aske: heveelf, ae che bubbled hep eyes, 
Tha Ruat far the bu hy lpi her way, fying 
herself ti the Wiltiiig Foon, Thisie’s latter, Hes 


e* qulaite SAyres buh 


hvyebeahd’a sprained ari! biw eould she hove 
abiended hin a6 Geelly Aad botuprwedly, juet ae iF 
the had beat @ huepithl ure Her eefles af 
lesiurae had eolee ta very Hobful | che lad neg 


| wake the mart of ine 


“Tam | 





fale iy the lenst awh wWahil or Giulariacesd fo che 
huh perhajwe aha dtedintd 1h 
Nhe had hot had hall enough alee): that 
tir Weraslf, Be oli 


HELE bo hate dune | 
wad one 
thiug Wery eevbain, ele ait 
turned touted te take a little 
whilet her gaaid prepared her bath maid got reads 


fide cludes, 
her (hinge 

© Dear pie, Bin ath 
shooked “tow did 
ower the frant of your new ayes ing gown | 
you hurt ye viteelf in any way 

“Pave miyeelf !" caid Nellie, siddeuly, reing 
hereelf on her elbow and gassing at the 
Aambre, which showed a dark stain all the way 
down che front 

"Oh! | eut my finger 
burying her faoe in the 


t* ashe e6aelatined, i & 


thiia blot 
bia 


Volve you cet all 


ohe ue 


vith w penknife,” halt 
clothes whilet sha de 
livered heraelf of thie faleehourd, 

" Dear, dear mel it tiuet have been a bad ont, 
Rhall I wee to it before you reas oor 

"No, nol” theasting her hand far ubder t! 
boleter, in case Nrowne 
make & peraonal examination ; “i 


Never mind,” 


ahould Gume over i 


was fie hatte 


‘That wae a bad piece of work Inat night, 
taam; the postiian brought the sews,” pro 
ceeded Mra, Ttrowne, ae ashe rhocok ont he 


mietresa’s ovening drome with vigorous shakes 
“What waa thavt” tnquired ; 
loudly beating heart, aud 6 presentment of seine 
evil tidings 
“Tt wae an 
with unution. d 


’ +4 
Nellie, wilt 


‘orrible murder!" said Browne, 
ug out the information so ae tu 
“so terrible buainers) 

“A murder!" gseped bor mistress. 

“You, ma'am,” putting down the drem, and 
wariniog to her aut t now with arms akituhe 
and lengthened visuge, “ You ‘ave never ‘eard 
of the youn womau perliape: she live! at the 
gate of Craven Park ; but she got into trouble o 
some sort, aud was packed shout ber busicess 
She lived in a from Kiagsive 
with an old uacle-—# lonely piue-——” 

“ Well, yes ; go on—get cried Nellie, in 
& frenzy of impatience. 

“And she was found this 
brains beaten in, and the chil 

“Great Heaveas!” eja 
smothered voice. 

“Yos, ma’am, fully dressed in t 
the child was in his cot; but she, 
had had a struggle for her life 
fought all round the recom. Th 
of ber dress torn out, a3 if she’d been 
with a wild beast—that old uncle 

bs 

“Yee; where was he?’ 

“ Ge is half-witted, you know, and co more i 
be depended on than ‘mad Tem’ corn m > 
lage—a miserabje, frightened, stawme z 
said Browne, forgetting her usual ee 
guage in the excirement of the narrat: 
was like a log ; they mi hare burnt 
over his head for al! ih } 
says it was the devil,” 

“And have they any clue '" falte 
with her tongue cleaving to 
mouth. 

“T believe not, wa'am--at least mos a! pre 
sent ; but, of course, whoever diki <t js act fx 
of. It was done, they say, about 


cottage not far 


2 * 
ld 
: S| . <¢ 
tated Nelke, im &@ 














thie morning, and be is fe to ww cought who 
ever he be, before aight.” 
Nellie felt as if she was going 
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ays after the scene with the ring, 
whilst Nellie was dressing fur dinner, a low, but 
peromptory tap came to the door; and Mre 


Derwent eutered, a trailing, maguificent figure , 


in canary coloured silk, with deep black lace 
flouuces, and diamond etars in her haiy. 

This visit was an unexpected invasion—never 
had Nellie been so honoured béfore! She was 
standing before the glass, brush in hand, as this 





goryzecus apparition advanced vpon her, There 
was something very odd about Mra, Derwent that 
evening, she said to herself, es she gazed at her 


iu astonished silence. Her face was as white as 
f paper ; her eyes shone like two black 
; her lips were twitching as she crossed 
> room, like a tragedy queen, aud took up ao 
before the fire. 

I have dressed early, and come to pay you a 
little vi it,” she § sid, at last, holding out her 
hands over the flames, aud speaking over her 
shoulder to Nellie, 

Nellie could see that for some unknown reason 
the hands of strong-minded, self-controlled Mrs. 
Derweut were shaking like cepen leaves 


avers 
pwitlon 


t 
} 


i 


Pray go op with your dressing, and J can | 
chat to you all the sawe,” she said patronis- | 
ingly. “! have just heard two pieces of news. 
Which will you have firet?” ; 

“Whichever you please!” said Nellie, care- 
Josaly. 

“J don’t think either of them will please you, 
Lady Ravenhkili!” said Conny bringivg out 


each word with» separate jerk, 

Nellie's bruah fei! out of her hands with a crash 
that did not improve ite ivory back. 

“What did you call me, Mrs, Derwent ?” 

as sl 
panse, 
led you by your right name, What do 
sean by masquerading about the world 
king ceople in as Mrs. Hill?” she added 
her voice, which was trembling witl 
passion. b, I’ve found you out, you . 

“ How ?” beginnir 


o brush her bair. 
“ By this envelope!” producing one from the 


she 


’ 
tobe 


loi & 
ity 


I 


and t 
TRIWIDE ie 


e! 


dt 





breast of her dress, and holding it out to her 
companion, with a certain vicious triumph. 
“I’ve jong been anxious to know who you were, 


and this envelope seems to have been blown 
across my path by Providence ! You went to the 
Puat-office yourself to day. You received i 
opened a letter there, and dropped the enve! 
i saw it, picked it up, aud read,— 





ant 





“Lady Ravenhill, care of Mrs. Hill, 
Monckton Grange, 
“Nr. Sheepm 


uster,” 


** But that 
i 


proves nuthing,”’ said Nelli 
{t proves everything / 


quietly. 
From what | know of 


you, you are the Jast to open other people’ let- | 
I have 


ters. i'll give you that much justice. 
been adding two and two together al! the after- 
nooo, aud IT have pnt the puzzie together. I 
heard that Lady Ravenhill had recovered her sight. 
Never mind who told me !” with a gesture of her 
hend. “I heard she wae living in retirement 
and-that she was aot bad looking; and now I 


remember you telling me ou the pier at Seabeach | 


that t would uever be Lady Ravenhill as long as 
you lived ; and, of course, you had every reason to 
say 30! [showed my cards too plaiuly that day 
but "—>hrugging her shoulders—“ there is no use 
in crying over spilt milk. Now, what is your end 
and aim! Clever as I am, it has not dawned on 
me Do you flatter yourself that you will 
rd Raveuhill’s heart, aud then—grand 
fall at hie feet, and say—I am » 

wife /” she asked, with a sneer. 
No, I don’t flatter myself in any such way !” 


eplied Nellie, coolly, 
on , 


yet. 
gain Lo 
tableau 


ur 


e 
r 


Ah! t see. Wehave heard of the Beauty 

in the Wood, and we are jealous! I was going 

» tell all abont Aer as my second piece of 

newe 11 1 bave been forestalled,” with a mock- 
we lauyh 


To this Nellie made no reply, but began twist 
ing up her hair, with hasty, shaking fingers. 

Should she order this odious woman out of the 
room or cot? She asked of her pale reflection in 





the giass why should she put up with her 
RAS MULL 


? 


ed to pick it up, after a strangely | 


| « Whot can he see in her?” demanded Mra. 
| Derwent, with a gesture of scorn, “A low-bred, 
, common-looking dairy-waid! It’s teo frightful, 
and it’s too true. He is actually infatuated, and 
| he thinks nobody knows of his fair Koaamond ; 
| but they do, end if he were my husband | should 
have small scruple io enacting the part of Queen 
Eleanor,” glancing impressively at Nellie, “ What 
are you going to do, Lady Ravenhill }” 

** Nothing,” said Nellie, shortly. 
| © What wili you give me to keep your secret, 
or mey it be considered public property {” puil- 
ing down the corners of her mouth, 

“No, by no means!” quickly. “I hope as 
you have discovered it accidentally you will 
respect it,’ 

“Tt must come out, sooner or later. You 
won't go oo like this. One day he will kuow ; and 
he ought to know now /” 

“Oh, no, he shall never know—not with my 
consent.” 

“Probably not ; but you see, my dear 
you are in my power. 
as you please |” 
ing a soouse, between her long, black eyelashes. 

‘What will you give me to keep the secret ! 
Come, now, make a bold bid!” encouragingly. 
“What cani dof What can Igiveyou! Ob, 
do have pity on me, Mrs. Derwent! What good 
cau it do Jou to make me miserable} I am 
wretched enough asit is! All ask is to get 
| away from here, and hide myself.” 
‘* And never see Hugh again ?” incredulously. 





that 
lt is as J please, now ; not 


| “And never see Hugh again!” she repeated, | 


with tears rolling down her cheeks, 

Well, I want money/ So if you will hand 
me over what will pay my cormorant of a dress- 
maker, 1 will give you my solemn word and 
honour never to breathe your real pame to mor- 
tal without your permission! Come, that’s fair 
enough, isn’t it?” 

Yes ; quite fair,” assented Nellie, faintly. 
| “But why do you hide your identity? You 
must tell me ‘hat as well,” said Mrs, Derwent, 
as if struck by a sudden thought. 
| “He only oarried me for my money. We 
| agreed to be always strangers. I don’t want him 
| to think” —covering her face with her hands— 
| “that I am a spy op him, or wish to take up the 
position I resigued of my own free will.” 

You are, excuse me, a little Quixotic idiot, 
; Lady R——, We won't say the whole name, eh ? 


If I were in your shoes, I should feel as if I had | 


a ball at my feet. A wife, let me tell you, has a 
great deal in her power, and can make herself 
very unpleasant. Ishouid bring a hornet’s nest 
abeut his ears if I were ia your place. Why!” 
| walking to the window and opening the shutters, 
‘it’s snowing hard, I thought it was not far off 
from the feelin the air this afternoon. There's 
the second bell, and your eyes are as red as if 
| they ha’ been painted!” she remarked, with 
| contemptuous compassion “No wan in this 
| world is worth a tear—not even Hugh—they are 
| all bad. I sometimes wish the race was extinct. 
| By-the-wey,”’ pausiog with her hand- on the door, 
| aad gazing buck at Nellie, who was galloping into 
' 

! 

| 

| 

! 


| a black lace gown, “T was nearly forgetting to 
tell you that Madame Cériee’s account is fifteen 
hundred pounds some odd shillings, but I dare- 
be only a flea-bite to you, Lady 
You can give her a cheque to-morrow 
kefore post hour, Au revoir /” 

So saying she went out and closed the door 
after her 

A flea-bite! Nellie was staggered, Where in 
the world would she get the money! Her ex- 
peuses were large, and, though not extravagant, 
she speat the whole of her allowance. 

She might possibly get an advance, she said to 
herself, as she fastened on her ornaments, with 
lightning speed ; but she would have to retrench, 
to sell her horses, to live very prudently, to save 
for the vext year. 

However anythivg—anything was better than 
having her secret told’ open-mouthed by Mrs. 
Derwent. 

What awful bad luck, its having come into her 
hands, of all people, 


say it will 
K—— ! 


| kind of sob as she opened the door. 


eyeing her victim ae a cat watch: | é 
| into her brain, and now it was Mrs. Derwent, 


** But it is jast like me,” said Nellie, with a 
“T have | 


things happen to me that never touch other 
people ; it would be a good thing if I was dead. I 
wonder why I was ever born?” 

Her wishes and wonders were brought to a full 
stop by the drawing-room door; in avother 
moment she was on- of the smiling, chatting 
crowd who were complacently awaiting the last 
ROLE. 

“Who would think,” the thought, glancing 
over at Mrs, Derwent, who was conversing on 
church matters with the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese (Conny could adapt hereelf to any 
society), ‘ that I have just promised that woman 
fifteen hundred pounds io hold her tongue #” 


CHAPTER, XTX, 
“Twa night Nellie could not sleep; she wen! 


| to bed between eleven and twelve like the rest of 


the household, but could not evew close her 
eyes. 


The events of the last few days seemed burnt 


now it was Hugh, who seemed enacting whole 


| past scenes over and over again. 


She gazed at the fire, watching it slowly, 
slowly sinking lower aud lower, but the later the 
hour the more wakefu! she felt, 

She tried to divert her mind, she counted a 
hundred, she reckoned the pattern on the pape 
of the room, up and down and across, all in vain, 
she was as wide awake as ever, 

There was nothiog for it but to read herself to 
eleep, sc she rose and hunted about the room fo: 
a book, but no book could she find, and she now 
remembered she had taken it downstairs to the 
moruing-roou. 

The morniog-room was along way off, a ver; 
great rumber of twisting paemsges had to be 
travelled over between her apartment and thai 
but the house was quiet, she would ree uo one, 
and she would go. 

So slipping on a very elegant white cashmere 
dressing gown, and a pair of shoes, she started, 
off candle in hand down the corridor, down the 
passage, down the stairs she crept as nvise- 
jesely as possible, and made her way to the very 
place where she had laid down Whyte Melville's 
latest novel. 

How odd aud empty and silent the room looked 
| by the light of one candle | 
| What horrid dark corners it had ! 
| back a curtain sud looked out, it was a clear 
atarry bight now ; a slim young moon was over- 
| bead, and all the park lay under » thick coverlet 
of snow. 

Ugh! how cold it looked, avd what waa that 
noise? she asked -herseli—a creaking in tie 
wainecot, the swinging of an. outside shatter ; 
was it the ghost { 

Her heart beat as loud as the tickingof a clock, 
if she saw anything she was eure she would die. 

She was excessively frightened, down in the 
lower part of that great silent house all alcue, 
and snatching up her candle she fied, without 
ever looking behind her, up the big, shallow oak 
| stairs, along tha corridor, and into the wes 

wing. 

Sut, alas! just as she turned @ corver ® 
malignant blast from one of the mony drauy'ts 
blew out her candle, and left her with aoihing 
but a emoking wick. 

She was more frightened than ever as si 
began to grope about, along the walle, feeling ior 
doors, for any known landmark, and: feeling ip 
vain, for it seemed to her hours. : 

At last she came upon a familiar turning, ave 
oh, joy! there wee a door with a light uncer it 
—her own door---her own fire. 

Without a moment's hesitation she turned the 
handle and walked in. 16 was not her room, not 
it all like it, Miserable wretch, she had mis 
taken the turning | i 

She was in the bachelor’s wing! No. gorgeous 
toilet-tables, cheval glasses or wardrobes were (0 
be seen ; everything was plain, masculine-looking 
and comfortable. 

The room was empty Nellie soon discovered ; 
the bed uncecupied and undisturbed, dress 





She pulled 
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| been born under some evil star; all kinds’ of | coat lay upon itas if thrown off im @ burry; ® 
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fire burned upon the hearth—a fire that had 
evidently been banked up to last for the night ; 
two candles, burned vearly down to their 
sockets, glimmered on the chimney-piece, and a 
small round clock between theta slowly chimed 
ovt “ two,” 

A roomy arm-chair was drawn up near the fire 
as if awaiting the return of the tevant of this 
very comfortable apartment ; on the hearth rug 
just beside it lay a letter wide open, the first page 
iurned upward and seeming to challenge atten- 
tion. 

Nellie’s sharp eyes had read the first three 
lioes almost before she knew what she was doiug, 
for the writing was very large aud plain and 
black. 


‘Dear Hvuau,—I shall expect you to-night, 
let nothing detain you,” 


Nellie withdrew her eyes and stepped back as 
if she had seen a reptile. So this was her hua- 
band’s room. She recognised it now by Rosie 
Waller’s love-letter ! 


Of course he had gone to keep his appoint- | 


ment. Supposing she were to wait up and tre- 
proach him like the traditional wife, and save 
herself a large sum of money by presenting herself 
as Lady Ravenhi'l ! 

‘*“No—no! not to be thought of,” she said, 
half aloud, as she warmed her frozen hands over 
the blaze, in the firm conviction that she would 
not be disturbed for hours. 

It was only two o'clock, the fice was good, the 
chair deliciously comfortable, She felt a kind of 
reckleas pleasure in tampering with daager ; there 
was something very novel and thrilling in the 
sensation of sitting and warming herseif at her 
hueband’s fire, as she would at the heat of a 
rorcane, 

Any moment there might be an eruption, 
but meanwhile the sensation was new aud 
piquante. 

She became bolder and bolder as she grew 
warmer ; she actually had the hardihood to pick 
up Rosie’s letter in the tongs and hold it over 
the fumes, watching it curl, then tura biscuit- 
colour—-brown--then flame up, and fivally go 
sailing up the chimney in lazy black fragments. 

“So much for that,” she said aloud, putiing 
down the tongs and once more leaning back in 


the chair with her pretty little feet crossed on the | 


fender, her arms crossed behind her heal, and 
her eyes fixed on the clock, “I must be going 
soon,” she muttered, “ half-past two,” 

Sa saying she slowly rose and proceeded to re- 
light her candle by one of those on the chimney- 
piece, and as she was in the act of doing so a kind 
of click, @ turning of a lock, made her start aud 
turn round, candlestick in hand. 

It would be hard to say which was the most 
startled, her busband or herself. A door, 
which looked like that of a hanging closet, was 
wide open, and a sharp, bitter gust of wind 
came rushing up a corkscrew staircase after 
Lord Ravenhill, who started back with his 
= riveted on the white figure at the fire- 
piace, 

His face was deathly pale, his top-coat, thrown 
Wide open, and on his head a round felt hat. 
_Escape unseen was out of the question for 
Nellie, and although she and Hugh had not 
*poken to each other for three days—not since he 
had thrown the ring in the fire—yet, driven to 
desperation like a stag at bay, she determined to 
make the best of it, and on the instant had made 
up her mind to show a bold front, and carry off 
matters with a high hand, 

_ | Please to come in and shut the door, the wind 
's chough to cut one in two, I must apologise 
for this intrusion,” she added, as he obeyed her. 

I went down for a book, and coming back my 
cancie weut out, and I found myself here by 
mistake instead of in the other wing. Oh! what 
has happeted to your hand?” she exclaimed, 
Mott his shirteouff and hand covered with 

lood. 

" Only,a cut,” he said. 


in 2 


f “T’'m afraid it’s rather 
ad place, between the finger and thumb,” 
‘sting his handkerchief still more tightly 
round it, aad sitting down on the nearest chair, 
as if completely exhausted, 


of as she made a movement towards the bell. 
“What are you going to do?” he said, 
sharply. 


she anawered, without « moment’s hesitation, 

“Nonsense !” impatiently. “ Excuse me, but 
if you would not mind looking for my flask—it’s 
ov the table somewhere,” here hie voice became 
almost inaudible, aud beads of perspiration stoud 
out upon his forehead, 

Was he going to die, or faint, or what? 
Nellie rushed to the table, turned out half the 
| contents of his dressing-box, seized the flask, 
| powred out some brandy and held it to his 

8. 
“There, I’m better!” he said, in a few 
minutes. 
this trouble, but I’ve sprained my arm, I’m 
afraid, as well as cut my hand; if you could 
tie it up for me I should be so much obliged. 
You see I don’t want to knock up the house,” 
| he added, candidly, “and as you happetied to 
| be on the spot-—-” 

“Oh, certainly, I'M do it, of course,” said 
Nellie, who had strong nerves aud was bandy 
with her fingers. “I shall want some band- 

ea,” 





| sachet, and here’s one,” drawivg another oat of 
| bis breast-pocket, In doing eo, left-handed and 
| awkward as he was, a bow of ribbon—a woman's 
bow—-fell out on the table between him and his 
companion. 

She recognised it at once—it was Hosie'a— 
she had worn it that evening at the cottage, a 
pink and white checked ribbon bow, in the shape 
of a true lover's knot, 

Nellis felt inclined to throw the token in his 
face, rush out of the room, and leave him to his 
own resources ; but he looked so unconscious of 
any harm, so white and so haggard, that she 
thought better of her impulse, and proceeded to 
| bathe, plaster, and bind hia hand to the best of 
| her ability, 

He seemed in great pain from his arm, but 
| tried to make light of it, and to smile his thanks 
aud praises of her surgical skill, 
“I think you ought to have something done 
; to your arm,” she said, imperatively. “ See 
_ it has swelled up. Your slveve ought tu 
eut.” 
| we But you can do that !” he replied, eagerly. 
“T don’t want anyone to know that I was out 
| to-night, if it can be helped. I was obliged to 
; go on business—private business-~and cowing 
| home in a hurry I was so blinded with the 
snow that, instead of jumping the wall in the 
usual place, I went about furty yards to the 
left, and Janded in a stone quarry—not a deep 
one, bat siill it was a long drop, and trying to 
save myself I did this,” holding up his wounded 





rm. 

“Why could you not do your business in the 
day-time?” said Nellie, caustically. 

“Impossible, in this instance,” he uttered, 
calmly, “and I wish my outing to be kept a 
profound secret, Can I trust you!” —lovking at 
her anxiously-—"' It is almost a matter of life aud 
death. Perhaps that is saying too much ; at any 
rate, it is of the moat vital eonseyuence,”’ 

“ Yes, you may trust me,” said Nellie, “Tam 
rather a guod hand at keeping a secret,” she 
ada%d, impressively. “I know more than you 
think ; but, of course, it is no affair of mine,” 
snipping, ae she talked, all rourd the sleeve of 
his coat, and gently drawing it over his swelled 
and sensitive arm. 

“What do you know?” he demanded in- 
credulously. 

“Oh, never mind! I'm afraid that what I 
ane is pot mach to your credit, Lord Raven 

ily’ 

“That shows you know nothing,” he eaid, 
quietly. “I dsresay you will hear me accused 
of something that will surprise you very wuch ; 
but I have no more to do with it; Iam as inno- 
cent as you are yourself. [—but no matter ;” 
and here he closed his eyes, leant back in the 
chair, and looked as if he were going to faint 
again. 








Between binding up his hand, and relieving 


“ J’m awfully ashamed to give you all | 


“Plenty of handkerchiefs over there in that, 


| 
} 
j 
} 

















| over his head for all the good he would do! 


Lockjaw was the first thing Nellie thought | his arm, and hunting for various remedies, such 


as sticking-plaster, eau de-cologue, &c,, time had 
gone rapidly, 
Tt was nearly four o'clock when Nellie left her 


“Rouse the servants and send for a doctor,” | patient and stole noiselessly back to her own 


cold, dark, empty room, and crept into bed at 
last. 

Was it all adream?she asked herself in the 
morning, when her maid appeared at her side 
with her hot water and cup of fragrant tea in an 
exquisite Sdvres cup. Had she dreamt it? she 
asked herself, as she rabbed her eyes, 

The hunt for the book, losing her way, finding 
herself in the writing-room, Rosie’s letter, her 
busband's sprained arm! How could she have 
attended him ao coully and compusedly, just as if 
she had been @ hospital nurse? Her series of 
lectures had come in very useful; she lad now 
felt in the least awkward or ewbarrassed. as she 
ought to have done; but perhaps she dreamt it. 
She had not had half enough sleep ; that was one 
thicg very certain, she said to herseif, as she 
turned round to take a little mure slumber, 
whilst ber maid prepared her bath and got ready 
her things. 

“Dear me, ma'am!” she exclaimed, in & 
shocked voice, “how did you get all thia blood 
over the front of your new dressing-gown } Did 
you burt yourself in any way ?’ 

“Hurt myself!” eaid Nellie, suddenly, raising 
herself on her elbow and gazing at the robe de 
chambre, which showed a dark stain all the way 
down the front. 

“Oh! I cut my fioger with a penknife,” half 
burying her face in the clothes whilst she de- 
livered herself of this falsehood. 

“ Dear, dear me! it must have been a bad cut, 
Shall I see to it before you dreas t” 

“No, no!” thrusting her hand far under the 
bolster, in case Browne should come over to 
make 2 personal examination ; “it was nothing. 
Never mind.” 

“That was a bad piece of work last night, 
ma'am; the postman brought the news,” pro- 
ceeded Mra, Browne, as ashe shook out hei 
mistress’s cveniug dress with vigorous shakes, 

“What was thai?” inquired Nellie, with o 
loudly-beating heart, and a presentiment of some 
evil tidings, 

“Tt was an ‘orrible murder!” said Browne, 
with unction, doling out the information so as to 
make the movt of it~“ terrible business ]” 

* A murder!” gasped ber mistress. 

“Yea, ma’am,” putting down the dress, and 
warming to her subject dow with arms akimbo 
and lengthened visuge, ‘ You ‘ave never ’eard 
of the young woman perhaps: she lived at the 
gate of Craven Park ; but she got into trouble of 
some sort, aud was packed about her busicese. 
She lived in a cottage not far from Kiogsfooc 
with an old uacle—a lonely place-——” 

“ Well, yes ; go on—get on!” cried Nellie, in 
a frenzy of impatience. 

“And she was found this morning with her 
brains beaten in, and the child too!” 

“Great Heavens!” ejaculated Nellie, 
smothered voice. 

“Yos, ma’am, fully dressed in the kitchen— 
the child was in his cot; but she, poor thing 
had. had a struggle for her life, they say, and 
fought all round the rvom. There were bits 
of ber dress torn out, a3 if she'd been fightiog 
with a wild beast—theé old uncle of hers 

“Yes; where was he?’ 

“ He is half-witted, you know, and no more to 
be depended on than ‘mad Tem’ down in vil- 
lage—a miserable, frightened, stammering gaby,’’ 
said Browne, forgetting her usual elegant lan- 
guage in the excirement of the narrative. “ He 
was like a log ; they might have burnt the we 
ne 


in & 


| says it was the devil,” 


“And have they any clue!” faltered Nellie, 
with her tongue cleaving to the roof of her 
mouth. 

“TJ believe not, mo’am--at least, not at pre- 
sent ; but, of course, whoever did it is not far 
off. It wav done, they say, about two o'clock 
this morning, and he ia safe to be caught who 
ever he be, before night.” 

Nellie felt as if khe was going to faint, tha 
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room was swimming round. Who could be the 
murderer! Who but Hugh ? 

Everything pointed to him —the late hour, his 
absence, his return just at half-past two, his mys- 
terious errand, his ghaetly appearance, his anxiety 
to keep hiv absence secret, his saying that it was 
a matter of life and deat), her bow of ribbon, the 
letter, his wounded arm, the cut, the scratches 
on his hands! 

Oh! there were only too many proofs, she 
said to herself, as she buried her head under 
the clothes. 

What she herself alone could testify to could 
hang him, Wretch, unnatural, inhuman monster | 
What was his motive for the ghastly deed? A 
quarrel — jealousy! What-—-and the child 
too 

Nellie's face was livid~was chalk colour, as 
she dressed, For once in her life she ardently 
wished for rouge ; she would have given twenty 
pounds for a little colour, 

Growne sympathetically remarked on her 





mistress’s appearance as she brushed her hair out 


aud fastened her dress, 

‘You do look quite shocking, ma’am. This 
eriible story ‘ave given you an upset ; try alittle 
val volatile, it will steady your nerves.” 

Aud fortified by a dose Nellie descended late 


to the breakfast-table, All were assembled, and 
the meal was in full swing as she entered. 

She had to undergo the whole recital of the 
murder over again, Nothing was spared her, 
ickening little detaile were added, that made 
her very blood turn to ice in her veins, by an old 
gentleman--her neighbour, who absolutely not 
supped, but breakfasted on horrors. 

Nellie made a feint of eating, breaking up 
toast with shaking fingers, and feeling at times 
asif she would cry out: “There--there is the 
murderer |!” and point a retributive finger at her 
husband 

He sat nearly opposite, whiter than the table, 
with his arm iv a sling. What lie had he told 
the company about that’ He looked ten years 
elder than ke aad done yesterday, and he did not 
eat a meveel, 

No wonder, with the brand of Cain upon him 
siuce he had last broken bread. What amazed 


and ecofounded Nellie was his insisting on secom- | 


pany ng Mr. Monckton to the scene of the tragedy 

“in. spite of his arm, in spite of the weather, in 
spice of « verything, 

Mr. Monckton was a magistrate, and must 
take old’ Waller's deposition, such as it was, and 
view the bodies, 

But what took Hugh, red-handed, to the scene 
of blood? Was it the extraordinary fascination 
that drawa murderers back to the tragic spot, ag 
Billi Sykes was drawn back to London and the 
rope: 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tris was the most awful day that Nellie Pill 
ver remembered ; it was like a nightmare to ‘aer 
afterwarde for yeare 
_ The gentlemen dispersed to smoke or play bil- 
liards, the ladies gathered shivering round the 
two great fires in the drawing-room with books 
and work, but they neither opeaed book nor put 
iy om ; they did nothing but talk of the 
wurde 

Who could have done it? Why they did it? 
When they did it, and with what? 

Yow frightfully Lord Ravenhill took it to 
heart, and no wonder! It was terrible for him, 
and yet he was 60 situated he could say nothing. 

And many remarked how determined he was to 
go with Mr. Monckton. Of course it would be 
awfully painful for him, but it was easy to see 
that he would leave no stone unturned to bring 
the wretch to justice. If the murderer was above 


| to be eating its way through her brain. 


| awful for Aim. 


| said Nellie, frantically. “I have a splitting head- 


so excitable and easily wroughtup. J assure you 
just now your eyes looked as if they were starting 
out of your head. Liv down and rest, and let me 
bathe your forehead.” 

“TI think I shall go mad !” said Nellie, sinking 
on the sofa, and burying her face in the 
cushion, 

“My dear, I did not like to say so, but now 
you have mentioned it yourself you really did 
fook as if you were on the way to Hanwell 
several times this morning!” said her friend 
taking a seat beside her. “I think it is enough 
to try anyone's nerves, living in the house with 
your husband under a feigned name. It is like 
living in a powder-mill! Why don’t you tell 
him, Nell, to make everything right, He iz such 
a nice fellow.” 

“ A nice fellow |" echoed Nellie with a groan, 
“ That's all you know about him, my dear child ! | 
But you are right! I mean to tell him who I 
am!” 

You dot” jumping up. ‘Oh, Nellie, I'm | 
so glad!" 

“Yes, but it won't make any difference.” 

“What 1" | 

“Not the least ; aud Molly, dear, you must | 
tell your auat, Mra, Monckton, all about it. No 
one else need know that Mrs. Hill is Lady | 
Ravenhill, and I should Jike to go home to- | 
morrow. I can’t stay here—--indeed [ can’t!” 

“Ts it this shocking murder that has upset 

ou?” 

“ Yes, partly.” 

“ OF course if you like we will go, but it seems 
such a pity, with everything going on so smoothly 
and his liking you so much, not to stay and 
make frienda.” 

“Make friends? You don’t know what you 
are saying, Molly!" wringing her hands. “ Make 
friends! if you say that again, I don’t know 
what I shall do to you!” excitedly. 

“ My dear Nellie!” said her companion, sooth. 
ingly, “you really are not at all well! I'll get 
you a composing draught, and you must take 
a good sleep. I'll draw the curtatas and let no 
one in.” 

“Yes, a composing draught!” Nellie caught 
at the idea with avidity—anything to drown 
thought, to kill the agonizing truth that seemed | 
“Gol | 
—be quick! Get it at once!” waving her 
friend feverishly out of the room. 

The door had scarcely closed on Miss Fortesctlt 
when it opened on Mra, Derwent, who came in 
bland and smiling. 

“Ah! you are quite knocked up, my dear, 
and no wonder. It is too shocking to be 
thought of!” and lowering her voice, “ how 
He is frightfully cut up, and no 
wonder! His face was absolutely grey at break- 
fast. Did you remark? And how his hand was 
shaking |" 

“ Don’t speak of it | 








I’m sick of the subject,” 


ache, Mrs. Derwent, if you will excuse me,” turn- 
ing her face away from the light. “I want to go 
to sleep.” 

“Of course, certainly. I only came in, my 
dear, to tell you that, if quite convenient, [ will 
take that cheque now. I want to send it off this 
morning.” 

“It is not convenient. If I was going to 
pay you it would not be for a week at least 
as it is,” puttiog her hand to her throbbing 
throat. 

“You don’t mean to say you are going to back 
out of the bargain!” almost screamed Mrs. Der- 
went, half rising in her chair. 

“ Circumstances have altered the case now.” 

“ What! since yesterday ?” incredulously, 

“Yes, You may tell him how, and when, you 





ground, 4¢ ‘would find him! 

Nellie felt that she was becoming quite hys- 
‘erical as she listened to all this. She would 
disgrace herself before everyone if she did not 


yelire 


Mary Fortescue was most anxious to accom- 


pany her, and in spite of her, followed her up to 


her room, and closing the door after her said,—- 


please. Iam going to acknowledge the truth at 
Jast |” 
“This is a very strange, sudden fancy. What 


is the reason of it, may I ask }’’ contemptuously. 
“No, you may not ask; but be sativfied 
that there is an amply good and sufficient 
reason {” 
“ Hea it anything to do with Rosie Waller?” 
said Mrs. Derwent, leaning over her and whis- 





* Nellie, this is all too much for you, 





You are 


like ear heard no more than that, for Lady 
Ravenhill had fainted. 

She lay as if ahe were dead, without breath or 
movement, and as if she were marble, The 
door, which was slightly ajar, was pushed in by 
Mary with her foot, Mary was carrying a bottle 
in one hand and a mixture in a glase in the 
other. She barely raised her eyes from the latter 
till she was beside the sofa. 

“What is this!” she cried, “ What is the 
matter? You have killed her! She is dead!” 
—-confronting Mra. Derwent with horror. 

“Killed her!—what nonsense! She has 
fainted, that’s all. Dead!” rising and moving 
towards the door, “7 wish she was/” she mut- 
tered to herself, and with this Christian and 
charitable wish she calmly departed. 


(To be continwed.) 








Sovtserners have a pretty custom that de- 
serves poetical immortality. It is well-known 
that when the petals of the great laurel magaolia 
are touched, however lightly, the result is a 
brown spot, which develops in a few hours. This 
fact is taken advantage of by a lover, who pulls a 
magnolia flower, and on one of its pure white 
petals writes a motto or message with a hard, 
sharp-poiated pencil. Then he sends the flower, 
the young lady puts it in a vase of water, and in 
three or four hours the message written on the 
leaf becomes visiole, and remains so. 


Ix Saxon and early Norman times men pur- 
chased their wives from the father, his wealth 
being estimated by the number of his daughters, 
whose simple education was completed at a trivial 
cost, and whose labours contributed largely to 
augment the family pile, as they not only pre- 
pared all the fuod that the household cousumed, 
but made from fiax aud wool their father’s clothes 
and their own, from which they obtained the 
title of “spinster; and it was an accepted 
axiom among our frugal forefathers that no young 
woman was fit to be a wife until she had spun for 
herself a set of body, table, aad bed linen. 


Tue Twenty-fifth anniversary of the invention 
of post-cards was celebrated recently at Vienn. 
The halfpenny card was not used in Britain till 
1870, the year which saw also the reduction of 
the penny postage on newspapers to a halfpenny. 
But in the year before that an Austrian, named 
Dr, Emanuel Herman, who is still alive, invented 
the postcard, and it was introduced in Austria- 
Huogary. In 1873 it spread to Germany, and 
waa adopted in 1880 by the [ntérnational Postal! 
Union. In Austria alone 100,000,000 cards are 
now used annually, the Brivis) Post Offices pass 
upwards of 25(',000,000, and the total forthe whole 


| world is no less than a milliard (1,000 000,000). 


In order to photograph reptiles in motion, they 
must be placed in a sort of circular canal where 
they can run on indefinitely. Fishes are made 
to swim in a similar canal filled with water illu- 
minated from above, so that they appear dark on 
a light ground, or from bélow, so as to appear 
light on a dark background. Some interesting 
analogies may be observed between simple creep- 
ing and more complex movemen's. An eel aud 
an adder progress in the water in the same way ; 
a wave of lateral inflexion runs incessantly from 
the head to tha tail, and the speed of background 
propagation of this wave is only slightly superior 
to the velocity of translation of the animal itsel/. 
If the esl aod adder are placed an the ground, the 
mode of creeping will be modified in the same 
maoner in the two species, In both the wave of 
reptation will have a greater amplitude, and this 
amplitude grows more and more as the surface 
becomes smoother. “In fishes provided with fins, 
aud reptiles possessing feet, there remains, 10 
general, a more or less pronounced trace of the 
undulatory motion of reptatian. The gray liza: d, 
when photographed at the rate of furty or fifty 
exposures per second, exhibits this clearly, and 
also reveals the fact that the mode of progressiov 
by means of the feet is diagonal, and avalogous ¢© 
trotting. ‘This gives rise to an alternaticr of 
convexity and concavity in the body cn ecb 
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LESBIA’S QUEST. 


—20:— 
(Continued from page 129.) 
CHAPTER, VIL 


Capratn Caanpos went home with a heavy 
heart, On hie way he had called at the police- 
station, and eeen the Inspector, who strongly in- 
clined to the presumption of Lesbia’s guilt after 
be had heard the facts adduced against her. 

“But her trunks were searched, and the dia- 
monds were not found there!” exclaimed the 
young officer, who naturally made uo mention of 
the real reason of the young girl's presence in the 
dressing-room. 

‘That goes for nothing, sir. Tex to one she 
had an accomplice outside, and just made the 
jeweis into a parcel and lowered them down. You 
see she’s a Londoner, and as the Squire, your 
father, said to me this morning when I was up at 
the Croft, it’s very likely she’ain with a gang of 
thieves up in town, It’s my belief she took the 
jliomonds, and more than that, there’s very 
little hope of getting them back again.” 

Seeing that the man’s mind was made up on 
the point, and argument was therefore thrown 
away on him, Ronald said no more, 

Directly he entered the Croft he was met by 
Lady Vernon, who looked at him reproachfully 
out of her infantile blue eyes, 

“You have hardly spoken to me all day !” 
she exclaimed, softly, but with a suspicion of 
tears in her voice, 

“Haven't I? I have been busy over this 
wretched business of your diarnonds,” 

“Yes, but not for my eake!” she returned, 
with a quick stamp of her foot, and an angry 
gleam in her eyes, “ All you are anxious for is to 
get the release of the girl who stole them.” 

The girl, who you say, stole them,” he 
sorrected, and he was absolutely startled at the 
change that came over her fece at his words. 
“Yes, you are right. I am doing my best to 
prove her innocence,” 

“ Because you love her!” 

“Because I love her, and intend making her 
ay wife,” he replied, steadily. 

She balf turned away, but be could see the 
deadly palior of her cheeks, the convulsive 
heavings of her bosom, the fierceness with which 
she cleached her hands, almost digging into the 
tender flesh with her nails. It was a revelation 
tohim. He had always known she liked him, 
but it had never struck him that she eeriously 
cared for him in this fashion. 

“Her innocence will never be proved!” she 
breathed at last in a tone of repreased fury 
through her clenched teeth. “Sheis a thief ; 
and she will be convicted as one. I congratulate 
you on your choice.” 

Sayiog which she turned away, leaving Ronald 
to digest her words, and to thaak his lucky stars 
that he had not pledged himself to this angry 
creature, who for the firat time had really shown 
herself to him in her true colours. How different 
sie looked to the sweet, childish little beauty 
who had eoquetted with him so daintily in the 
past ! 

“Why, ‘there was something absolutely 

diabolical in her expression,” he said to himself, 
“she looked capable of anything. And how 
jealous she is of Lesbia! She must have 
suspected all along that I loved her,” 
_ Aud then it struck him that a jealous woman 
is capable of anything-~capable even of bringing 
a false accusation against an innocent rival! He 
started as the idea flashed upon him, and decided 
that he must see the lady’s-maid, and hear what 
she had t6 say about thediamonds, But, first of 
all, it behoved him to examine the bureau, and 
4 littie later having discovered that her ladyship 
was out with his father in the grounds, he 
provided himself with the requisite tools, and 
went to the dressing-room, when, as luck would 
have it, he found Maria Warren, the neat 
eatured young person who acted as maid to 
Lady Vernon, She seemed rather confused as 
he entered, for she was herself atanding ia front 
ot the bureau, regarding it curiously. 

Trying to make out how the diamonds were 


spirited away, Maria #” he said, with assumed 
lightness. “It is a, mysterious affair altogether, 
isn’t it?” 

“Very mysterious, sir.” 

“And we have not got to the bottom of the 
mystery yet.” 

The girl cast a quick frightened glance at hic, 
and turned round immediately to leave, 

“Wait a minute, Maria, I have something to 
say to you. You need not look so alarmed. I 
am only going to ask you a few simple questions 
to which you must give me straightforward 
anewers. First of all I want to know when you 
saw the diamonds last ?” 

The maid was silent for a few moments, 
pleating her apron-strings together; her eyes 
remained downcast, and it was quite clear that 
she was very confused. At last she said 
decidedly. 

“You must excuse my answering your ques- 
tions, sir, Whatever you want to hear my 
mistress will tell you,” and before he could stop 
her, she ran from the room. 

“That young woman knows roore about the 
matter than she is willing to admit, and what 


necessity of holding her tongue,” eaid Ronald to 
himself, as he took out the chisel, hammer, and 
measure he had brought with him, and forthwith 
began his operations on the bureau. 

The task he kad set himself was not an easy 
one, but he brought to bear upon it a certain 
amount gf technical knowledge that Lesbia had 

lacked, and at last success rewarded his efforts, 
| and he discovered the secret recess, in spite of 
| himself his heart beat rather quicker than usual 

as be took from it a folded paper, for there was 
| another issue at stake besides that of proving the 
truth of Lesbia’s assertion. If the document 
turned out to be a will in favour of her father, 
Reginald Tempest, then it followed that he 
Ronald Chaudos had no right to regard himself 
as heir of Thorncroft-—that he was, in effect, an 
interloper, and she and her sister were the right- 
ful heiresses, 

bas, the superscription on the paper ran as 
follows :-— 


“The last will and testament of Henry Tem- 
| pest, K.C.B., executed 15th January, 188—" 


Ronald bit his lip hard, and thrusting the 
important document in his pocket, went dowa- 
| atairs, where he was met in the hall by the 
| housekeeper, whose good-natured face wore 
| look of extreme perplexity. 
! 
| 








“Anythirg the matter, Wilson?” he asked, 
pausing, 

‘Why, yes, sir, ib seems to me a very queer 
thing, indeed. I have just come upon the key of 
the oak bureau in my store closet—you remember 
it was lost, sir, and couldn't be found when the 
bureau was moved from the study to Lady 
Vernon's dressing-room, aud now it’s just struck 
me to wonder how her ladyship could have put 
the diamonds in the bureau when she hadu’t got 
the key to open it!” 

“Are you sure there was only one key, 
Wilson t” 

* Positive, sir.” 

“Then,” said Ronald, after a few minutes’ 
thought, “fetch Maria Warner to me in the 
study.” 

Apparently Mrs. Wileon’s miasion was not an 
easy one, for Ronald had waited some time before 
the maid appeared. When she did she looked 
half frightened, half rebellious, and remained 
near the door so as to be able to make her escape 
if necessary. 

“Now listen to me,” said the young man, 
slowly and impressively, ‘‘eventa have come to 

my knowledge which make it impossible your 
mistress could have put ber jewels in the oak 
bureau after the dance list night, as she said she 
did. Moreover, I am assured that you know 
perfectly well where they are at the preseut 
moment ”—the girl starts, and her pallor told 
him that the shot had hit its mark-—“ I have no 
wish to be hard on you, but I am resolved to Gnd 
out the truth. If you help me to do this I will 
reward you handsomely, if you do not, I shall 
simply give you ia charge as an accomplice in the 





robbery.” 


“ But you don't think I took thew, sir ?” cried 
the maid, ia genuine terror. 

“T won't aay that, but I know Miss Talbot 
did not, and I kuow also that they were never 
put in the bureau. So much I can prove, and [ 
think it will be equally easy to find them, either 
in your possession or in that of your mistress,” 

He never took bis eyes off her as he spoke, and 
he saw her shiver as if with dread, but she at- 
tempted no reply, 





“Mind you,” he went on, “an accomplice is just 
as bad as a thief, and is liable to the same punish- 
ment, If once the arm of the law is put in 
motion against you neither I nor your mistress 
can save you from its consequences, therefore you 
will do well to think whether you are wise ia 





is more, her mistress has impressed upon her the | 





defying it.” 
His voice and manner, quite as much as his 
words, had an effect on the already frightened 


out: her hands iaploringly 
“Tam innocent, sir, 1 swear it, but Pll tell 
you all that happened, and you can judge for 
yourself. When my lady wears her diamonds 
| abe always has them put under her pillow for 
fear of burglars, and the next day they are 
returned to the bank. Last night 1 put them 
under her pillow as usual, and when [ heard that 
Miss Talbot ha® been accused of taking them I 
went straight to Lady Vernon and reminded her 
that they had not been in the bureau at all. She 
promised me twenty pounds to hold my tenguea 
about the matter, and to refuse to answer any 
questions that wight be asked me. If [ did wrong 
in obeying her I'm aorry, but as to the diamonds 
I have never eo much as seen them gince | un- 
dressed her ladyship last night ; you may believe 
me or not, sir, as you thiuk fit.” 
Ronald did believe her, more than that he saw 


! 
| girl, She fell on ber knees before him, holding 
' 





Lady Vernon hac brought the accusation against 
Lesbia out of sheer malice aud that, as a matter 
of fact, the diamonds were in her possession at 
the present moment. 


‘ 
| 
| at once what had really happened, namely, thas 





ws 7 * + 


The curiosity of the people round about Thorn 
croft was much exercised in regard to the eading 
of what promised to be a very sensational case of 
jewel robbery. 

After all, the diamonds had never been stolen 
—s30 they were told——-Miss Talbot was innocent, 
and the whole affair was due to a silly mistake 
on the part of Lady Vernon herself—who must 
be an extremely foolish woman, 80 the disap- 
pointed ones declared. 

Her ladyship left Thorncroft rather abruptly 
Later on the wonderful news filtered out that 
Captain Chaiudos had discovered a will of the 
late Sir Henry Tempest by which he left bis 
estates to his nephew, Reginald, aud his heirs, 
There were whispers of a fearful scene between 
Captain Chandos and his father, but uo one ever 
knew the “rights” of the case, though surmise 
was rife concerning it, One thing, however, waa 
vertain—the will was duly proved, and Jessie and 
Lesbia Tempest were declared co-heiresses of 
Thorneroft aud the other property !eft by the 
late Sic Henry. But as it was arranged that 
Jessie should live with her mother in the south 
of France, it was deemed advisable that a division 
of the estate should be made between the two 
sisters, and Thorncroft fell to Lesbia’s share 
while her sister took another and equally valuable 
property. 

Early in July Lesbia and Ronald were married, 
and before they set out on their wedding journey 
the young bride produced a legal-looking docu. 
meot which she thrust isto her husband's hand 

“Jt isadeed of gift by which I make over to 
you everything | receive under my great uncle's 
will,” she whispered, looking up with fond pride 
into his face ; ‘‘and wy suggestion is that yoru 
fath:r should remain at Thorncrofc as long as he 
lives,” 

Then, as he attempted some demur, she put 
her fingers lightly on his lips,— 

“ Dearest, you must let ms have my way in 
this-—it is the first favour I have asked of you oa 
my wedding-day, and surely you will vet refuse 
to grant it!” 











{vue END.} 
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FACETLE. 


Tus angler is so absorbed in his hobby that hg 
generally fishes with bated breath, 

He: “I bave balf a mind——” She (inter- 
rupting): “‘ Really, so rauch as that }” 

Mrs. Hasnizy: “ Have you tried the cofive 
this morning, Mr, Crosegrain? “ Yes, ma’am ; 
aud it has proved an alibi.” 

Mrs. Henry “Bah ! only rmaarried 
you because I pitied you when no one else thought 
anything about you.” Mr. Henry Peck (de- 
jected!y): “ Weil, every one pities me now! ” 

Verisorat : “What's the matter with Bertie?” 
Noodleson ; ‘The paw deah boy is vewy bad. 
He was at the theatre the other evening, when a 
heartless wuffisn in the gallewy dwopped a 
pwogwarm on his head,” 
vas avked how many wars Spain 
century. “Six,” the boy 
* Enumerate them,” said the 
three, four, five, six,’’ said 


? 


PECK : 


SCHOOLBOY 
in the fif 
aptly replied. 
teacher. One, two 
the voy 


‘ud, air 





ath 






; please, [ have swallowed a pin!” 
exclaimed a servant girl, runniog into her 
master’s surgery. ‘Never mind, Mary,” he 
replied, deep in study—“never mind ; 
another,” drawing one from hia pin-cushion. 

Miss Antique (proud of her lineage): “We 
came over in the Mayflower, you know.” Chum. 
ley (who knows nothing about the Mayflower or 
anything else, but who wishes to be agreeable) : 
“Indeed, and did you have a pleasant voyage ?” 

Huspanp: “ Jobsou wanted to kuow to day if 
you had auy more of those méringues you made 
yourself?” Wife: “Thea you must ask hia to 
tea again.” Husband: “He said his doctor 
wanted to aualyse one.” 


Dontey: “ Well, old fellow, I asked Miss Amy | 


last night to warry 
‘Did she deliberate as though hesitating to pain 
you!” Dolley: “No, she produced her negative 
by the instantaneous process,” 
Wacker: “ General 
to you my friend, 
me, Mr.—-er-——er-——’ 
ur friend already 
you to Mr. Walker.’ 
Anti 
love f 


permit me 
Mr.—er—huc -~« 
I he Gene va! 
oy ; : 
. Faller ; let me introduce 





™ {gloomily “YT am afraid Mabel’s 
r Frieud: “Have you 
heard her to-day?” Arthur: “ Yes, and 
here's her letter. She uses the word ‘love’ only 
sixteen time, and only underscores it ten,” 
uest in a cértain part of the North of 
a@ roan who had been drowned 
n giving his evideuce was asked by the 
if means had been taken to resuscitate 
the body, Oh, yeu, sir,” he replied, after a 
moment's hesitation, “ we searched his pockets !” 
A Hore: i Siax,—Senior Partner: “I think 
that new traveller man of ours will make » grea 
success.” Junior Partner: “Glad to hear it. 
Senior “He was in the 


ly cooling.” 








Porinar « 
rartner 


iat 

to speak for ten minutes,” 
a col waite: 
shonld drop it, what 
nations of the earth? Ana: 
downfall of Turk } 


breaking up of 


ure carrying a roast 
effect would it have on the 


It would be 





) 


China, and the humiliation of 


ARE you sure you love him “Aw 


7 
s 
X course i 
¢ 


sure? Do you see this dreas }’ { 

1 What of it?’ “Will you kindly tell me if 
it bears the slightest resemblance to the present 
styles?” “Well, really it—er—it-—-" “It 
deesn’t 1" “No,” “ And I’m wearing it because 
} ikes it,’ 

ius {" said the young wiie proudly as 
she deposited the hot plate carefully on the table, 

“that’s the firet poucake that [ ever made with- 


oub any p, all alone myeelf.” “So it is!” 
exclaimed her husband enthusiastically, looking 
it over critically. ‘ And as long as it is the very 


firzt, 














nice to 


» to ha 


eutting it, it would 
How would it de 


souvenir ? e it framed 








here’s | 


| full,” 


eand she declined.” Gosiin: | 


the | 


fice with | 
his wife this morning, and she didn’t get a chance | 


aa rkey { 


the | 
48 } 


the overthrow of Greece, the | 


} wit 4 


ny dear, don’t you think that, instead of 
i keep it ae 2 


Docrorn to Gilbert (aged four):.“ Put your 
tongue out, dear.” Sick little Gilbert feebly 
protruded the tip of his tongue. Doctor: “No, 
no: put it right out,” The little fellow shook 
his head weakly, and the tears gathered in his 
eyes: “I can’t doctor ; it’s fastened on to me.” 

Puewps: “What I most admired in our 
hostess this evening was her dignified hauteur 
and her air of unapproachablemess ; especially 
towards her own sex.” Nixon: “ Yes; she’s 
been in a good school for that. Before Gulddust 
married her she was in the mantle departmeat 
of a West End williner’s.” 

Wairsr (looking in on a noisy card party in 
hotel bedroom): I’ve been sent to ask you to 
make less noise, gentlemen. The geatleman in 
the next room says he can’t read.” Host of the 
Party: “Tell him he ought to be ashamed of 
himeelf. 
years old.” 

Walter (at fashionable hotel): “What weuld 
the gentleman like to take?” Fermer: “ What 
ia there?” “We have potage printaniére A la 
Julienne, Fricandeau de veau avec croquetts de 
pommes de terre, rissole de bocuf.” “ Indeed } 
Then you can bring me a plate of something that 
comes the nearest to roast pork, 

Ticket ConLEctor (to passenger in first-class 
carriage with second-class ticket): “ Your ticket 
is second clasa, sir, You muet pay the difference.” 
Passenger: “The second-class carriages were 
Collector : “ Yes, but there was plenty 
of room third class.” Passenger: ‘Quite 5». 
Pay me the difference, and I’) change.” 

TRAVELLER: “I've got some notices that I’m 
selling to shopkeepers everywhere, Everybody 
buys ‘em. Here’s one, ‘If You Don't See What 
You Want, Ask For It!’” Country Trades- 
“Think I want to be bothered with 


man : 

| people asking for things I haven't got? Give 

me one reading: “If You Don’t See What 
aor 


You Want, Ask For Something Else ! 

O’Grapy, of Company , Was invariabl: 
the last man to take his place in ranks at all 
formations, Last Saturday morning at inspec- 
tion he astonished his first sergeant by being 
the fireb man in the ranks, drawing from him 
the remark: “O’Grady, I’m glad to see ye're 
first at last, because ye’ve alwajs been behind 
before.” 

Mr.. Danson fin one corner of the ballroom) : 
“ By George, that boy of mine has danced with 








more girls than any other young fellow in the 
roow. Heis just his father over again.” Mra, 
Dadeon (in another corner of the bali-room): “It 
ig ju ng to note how confident and how 


popular lie is with the young ladies, His 
ather was such an awkward gawk at his age.” 

“J write poetry,” she said, timidly, to the 
editor, “{ thought maybe you would be willing 
to give me a trial ou your paper.” “ A trial,” 
he said, in facetious tones, “ really, now—J am 
no judge.” “You mean, of poetry,” she said, as 
demurely ;' 
paper,” And then she floated out as bashfully 
1 she came, ; 

A aN was waiting his turn to be served in 


a Dublin fishmonger’s while a little weazened 


ld gentleman priced every fish in the shop. 
‘How much is this—and this—and this—and 
” heasked, At last the exasperated shop- 


his} 


woman exclaimed: “Ab, go and out of that 
vid ye! It isn’t fish ye want, but informa- 





} tion ! 
Li yHOsE Grats.—-He (reading paper): 
‘‘Here’a @ note about an accident at White’s 
house. ‘The eervant put some gunpowder in the 


fire, and she wae blown through the roof.” 
(sympathetically): ‘Poor Mra. 
wuch trouble with her girls. 
leaving her without giving notice.” 

De Painter (earnestly 


} , 


Miss Fairface 


me.” De Paiater: “ Pray 
Fairface, for I haven’t 
ing just now.” 
you quite relieve me, sic ; I feared you had.” 


Why, I could read when I was five | 





I guessed as much by reading your 





| miles of the place before. 


She 
White has so 
They are always 


: “Do you know, Miss 
Fairface, that whenever I find myself beride aa 
exceedingly lovely woman my very soul leaps 
(interrupting); “ Ob, 
ob! Mr. Da Painter, really, you quite alarm 
have no fear, Miss 
a particle of that feel- 
Miss Fairface (frigidly): “ Ah, 


Ciara: “I don’t know what to make of your 
brother, For three months after we met, he did 
nothing but write poetry to me,” Dora: “ Has 
he stopped that?” “Yes. Since then he has 
made me some nice presenta, but he has even 
stopped that.” “Hum! Let—me—see, I have 
it. The household pages of our newspapers have 
been clipped terribly of late. No doubt he is 


makiog a collection of cooking receipts, He’s in 
earnesd,” 
In a civil action on money matters, the 


plaintiff had stated that bis financial position 
was always satisfactory. In cross-examination 
he was asked if he had ever been bankrupt, 
“No,” was the answer. Next question was, 
“ Now, be careful ; did you ever stup payment }”’ 
“ Yes,” was the reply. “Ah,” exclaimed the 
counsel, “{ thought we should get at it at 
last, When did that happen?” “ After I paid 
all I owed,” was the auswer, 

Swerera; “Look here, I have come to the 
conclusion that it is all humbug with your 
vegetarian principles. The other evening i 
was ot a vegetarian club;aud most of the 
members present were actually gorging them- 
selves with beefsteaks?” Snovkshaft: “That 
is easily explained. Any member arriving late 
on a club night is compelled to eat a beef- 
steak by way of punishment. Strange to say, 
many of our members are always late,’ 

Tue schoolmistreas was showing off her pupils 
to some visiting friends. She had been over 
the same ground a day or two before, and thought 
she could trust them to do her credit, “ Who 
knows what useful article is furnished by the 
elephant?” she asked. “Ivory,” was the reply 
of three boys at once. “Very good. And now 
what do we get from the whale?” ‘“ Whale- 
bone.” “ And what from the seal?” “ Sealing: 
wax,’ answered Peter Sand, whose inventiveness 
was better than his memory. 

Aw old lady, living at a small town in the 
Midlands, is extremely partial to everything of 
English manufacture, aud provisions of English 
production. On entering the lecal grocery store 
a abort time ago, the assi-tant began to ex- 
patiate on the qualities cf a new blend of Ceylon 
and Indian tea. She, however, immed ately 
atopped him with; “Naw, naw, young man, 
ye can keep yer Injun tea. Give me the 
same tea as I allus haves, there’s nothing beats 
a drop of good English tea.” 

A NEW post-office has just been opened iv a 
araall country town in Canada. For want of e 
more likely applicant, a farmer’s son, ignorant 
yet arabitioue, was appointed postmaster. One 
day, shortly after the countryman’s installation, 
® commercial traveller appeared at the wicket, 
received a letter, opened it, and produced 
therefrom a money order, which he immediately 
presented for payment. The master took the 
order, read and re-read it, suspiciously ecruti- 
nising the traveller from time to time over the 
shee’, At Jength he ventured-—"' Are you the 
fellow this thing talke about?” “I om,’ 
replied the traveller. “ Wel'!, have ye got any 
body to identify ye?” “ but | don’t see 
that that is necessary,” replied the knight of the 
road, “You saw me take the order from the 
letter. It could hardly be for anybocy else.” 
"JT don’t just kuow about that, boss. I want 
somebody to identify you. Don't take me for a0 
jay. You may bet I know ji-t a little about thu 
“biz,’” The commercial argued the point for v 
while, but to no purpose. He muat be identified 
But how? He had never been within thir! 
He was abvut retiring 
ia disgust, and had already reached the door, 
when suddenly a brilliant. idea flashed throug 
his brain. Quick as thought.he was back at the 
wicket, where the rustic stood eyeing him 
suspiciously. “Here,” he shouted, apparently 
very excited, “I have it!” He tore open ois 
coat, and produced his pocket-book. From th 
he took a photo. “There,” he said, shoving ! 
over to the postmaster, ‘there is my: photo 
graph.” ‘The rustic took the card, and carefully 
compared the features. A bexten look come into 
his face. At length he voucheafed---“' Hanged if 
ye ain’t the right man after all, mister!" And 
the urder was cashed, 
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Tur Queen will stay at Balmoral until the end 
of June, , 

Tue Queen has deferred her intended visit to 
Aldershot, arranged for the 28th inst, as Her 
Majesty is going to Balmoral earlier than was.at 
firet expected. 

Tax Queen saw a great deal of Princesses 
Alexandra and Beatrice of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
when at Coburg, the elder of whom is growing 
an interesting clever-ivoking pretty girl, and the 
younger is ap original and stausing child, 

Prixcess Axice’s elder sister, who is married 
to the Grand Duke Serge of Russia, uncle to the 
Czarevitch, will be in the odd relationship of aunt 
by marriage to her own sister when the latter 
marries the Czarevi 

Tue Privce of Wales will give a dinner par 
to the members of the Jockey Club at Marl- 
borough Houte on June 6th, being the evening 
of the Derby Day, The Marlborough House 
gurden party will probably take place ou Saturday, 
July 7th. 

Wun writing a letter the Empress Eugenio 
always uses the “diamond pen,” with which the 
treaty of Paris was signed. It is a quill plucked 
from a golden eagle’s wing and mounted with 
diamonds and gold. 

It is said that men are really going to be 
“rational” about their dress this summer. The 
tall hat is actually to be banished pio tem. as 
goon as the hot weather sets in, and the waist- 
coat is to give place to the “ cummerbund” ten- 
tatively introduced last year. 


Tax marriage of Princess Josephine of Bel- 
git to Prince Charles of Hohenzollern is again 
postponed till. Monday, the 28th inst, so as 
not to collide with the national fetes in Rou- 
mania, The King of Roumania has now pro- 
mised toe be present, and before he leaves 
Belgium be is to visit the Antwerp Exhibition 
with the King of the Beigiaus, 

A. Great pleasure awaited the Queen at 
Coburg. She eaw there for the first time the 
tiny son of Princess Marie of Roumania, of whom 
his grandprents, the Duke and Duchess of 
Coburg, are so proud. Everybody knows how 
devoted the Queen still is to babies, and each 
fresh addition to her descendants is the object of 
her most loving interest. 


TuERE is every promise of a cheery season. 
Buckingham Palace, Marlborough House, and 
Clarence House will each be the scene of rather 
more than the usual entertaining, as Royal 
visitors will be comparatively numerous, and, 
happily the winter has been so much healthier 
thaw the last, that very few of the great houses 
are in mourning. 


THe Queen was so much pleased with her stay 
at Coburg that she has announced her intention of 
returning thers, all being well, next year. Her 
Majesty took the greatest pleasure in visiting 
Rosenau, where she stayed for a fortnight with 
Prince Albert nearly fifty years ago, and io 


Jriving to all the places in the neighbourhood to | 


which they then made excursions, 


ENGLISH governesses are no novelty-in Oriental 
nurseries, but they have not yet penetrated so far 
afield ax Afghanistau. Now, however, the Amir 
has sent to Calcutta for an English lady to 
insiruct the fair members of his hougehold in 
music. Abdurrahman does nob, however, intend 
to allow any “revolt of the daughters” in hie 








harem through the up-to-date ideas of the | 
moders young lady, for he stipulates that the | 


governess must be etaid and elderly. 


Ascor races promise to be very bright this year, 
and Royalty will be well represented. It is by 
10 means unlikely that in addition to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales’s party to be catertained, 
probably, at Cowarth Park, the Duke and 
Juchess of Edinburgh and the very latest Royal 
bride and bridegroom will be present ; the house- 
party at Cumberland Lodge will bea tolerably 
large one, and the Duke and Duchess of Con 
naught will have some friends at Bagshot Park, 4 








Tr is computed that 950,000 dinners and 
lunches.are served daily in London restaurants, 

Tue wive cellar of the House of Coramone is 
100 feet long, and usually contains about £4,000 
worth of wine. 

Tae sound of a bell which can be heard 
45,000 feet through the water, can be heard 
through the air only 456 feet. 

Germany has 5,000,000 depositors in savings’ | 
banks; France, 4,159,000; Great Britain, 
8,750,000 ; Italy, 1,970,000 ; Austria, 1,850,090 ; 
Switzerland, 1,600,000; Sweden and Norway, 
1,570,000, 





GEMS. 





Pixssure is far sweeter as a recreation than 
a business, { 
Tue secret of success in life is fora man to be | 
ready far his opportunity when it comes. 
Poverty is the onfy load which is the heavier 
the more loved ones there are to assist in sup- 
porting it. 

Iv many instauces the man who spends his life | 
in waiting for hia ship to come in, wastes his | 
time because he originally omitted to send any | 
ship out. 

THe finer the nature, the more flaws will it 
show through the clearness of it. The best things | 
are teldomest seen in their beat form. The wiid | 
grass grows well and strongly one year with 
another; but the wheat is by reason of its | 
greater nobleness liable to a bitter blight, 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


ia 


| 

Breaped Eacs.—Boil hard and cut in round | 
thick slices; pepper and salt and dip each in | 
beaten raw egg, then in fine bread crum!s and | 
fry in butter, hissing hot. Drain off every drop 
of grease and serve hot, 

Macagoows.— Quarter pound almonds, quarter | 
pound sugar, two small whites of egg. Skin the | 
almonds dry, then chop up finely, aud dry in the 
oven for a time, and pound them. Beat the 
whites up very stiffly, add the sugar and almonds 
quickly ; put a eheet of paper on an uven shelf, 
ae the mixture on it in emall teaspoontuls, and 

ake in a slow oven (ill quite hard. 

A. Barrer ror Fauir Fritters.—Mix the 
yolks of two eggs with o tablespoonful of sweet 
oil, an even saltepoonful of salt, and a tablspoon- | 
ful of lemon juice, After mixing these ingredients | 
add a cup of flour, and little by jittle a gill of 
cold water. 
the whites of two eggs beaten to a stiff froth may 
be stirred into it at once. If it seems too thick 
add another white of egg. It must be just the 
proper consistency to coat the fruit thoroughly, 

Swiss Tart.—Six ounces of flour, three ounces 
butter, one ounce sugar, one yolk, in littie water. | 
Pat these ia a basin, rub them together, and 
make into a firm paste with the yolk, and ® littie 
water. Boll out and line an ashet or a tart ring, 
Then nicely stew a pound anda half of appies or 
a tin of peaches or apricots, and put them on the 
dish, Put ina very slow oven and bake, cool a little, 
and beat up the whites of three egg:, add one 
tableepoonful sugar and decorate top of the dish 
with this; put in a very slow oven to get 
yellow. 

Loserar Partres.—-Make delicate puff paste ; 
roll out aninch thick. With a tin cutter cut out 
in cakes, and lay on greased paper. Srush over | 
with @ very little beaten yolk of avn egy. Withe 
staaller cutter pressa circle nearly through each 
patty and set on ice for twenry minutes. Have | 
the oven very hot, and set them in until a jight | 
brown. Take out and remove the top crust very | 
carefully, taking out with a spoon the uobaked 
portion. Set the patties back in the oven to 








The batter may now be set aside or | 





dry. Fill with creamed lobster, put on. the top | 
crust, and serve, j 


By using a microphone, you can hear a fly 
walk, 

Inb1ans believe that mirages are caused by evil 
Spirits. 

Many years ago, in Scotland, capital punish- 
went was by drowning. 

CHIMNEYS were first put on houses of more than 
one storey in Italy in 1347, 

Our of the total valued exports of Africa, dia- 
monds aud ostrich feathers account tor six- 
sevenths. 

Tue firat printers used to print only on one 
side of a page, and then pasted together tle two 
blank pages to give the impression of one leaf, 

SvgeL is rapidly superseding iron for use io 
boiler work, Steel tubes are being made now by 
a German by punching the pipes from hot metal. 

One hundred years ago the Japarese were 90 
separated from the remainder of wankiud thet so 
far as any intercourse was concerned ‘they might 
almost as weil haveinhabited the moon, 

Marz Anrorerte’s lace shawl, which she 
gave on the scatfuid to her father confessor, the 
Abbé de l’Orme, is still in existence at the church 
at Nevendorf. 

THe British Museum has booka writtea on bricks, 
tiles, oyster-shells, bones, and flat stones, together 
with manuscripts on bark, on leaves, on ivory, 
leather, ener papyrus, lead, iron, copper, 
and wood, it bas three copies of the Bible wiitten 
ou the leaves of the fan palm. 

Onr secret of the willow’s marvellous tenacity 
of Jife is to be found, perhaps, in the fact that it 
sends its roots along way in search of muvisture. 
It was Ciscovered, after an important aqueduct 
had caved in, that its walls were cracked and 
fille’ for many feet with roots, These roots 
carae from willows at least thirty feet distant. 

Tar Shah of Persia is superstitious, Te 
niways carries with him when he travels a circle 
of amber, which is said to have fallen from 
Heaven in Mohamwmed’s time, and which renders 
the wearer invuloerable ; a casket of gold, whicl 
makes him invisible at will: and a star, which ie 
potent to make conspirators instantly confess 
their crime. 

A CURIOUS organ is to be seen at the Jesuits’ 
Church at Shanghai, China, 1) was manufactured 
by a native, a “ brother coadjutor” of the Jesui 
order, The pipes of the instrument are in bam- 
boo wood instead of metal, and the sonority is of 
an incomparable sweetness, angelic and super- 
human,” says @ correspondent, and such ae has 
never been heard in Europe. 

ARTIFICIAL eyes are supplied to all the world 
froma Thuringia, Germany, Most of the grown 


| inhabitants of some of the villages are engaged in 
| their manufacture, Four men usually sic at a 


table, each with a gae jet in front of him, and 
the eyes are blown from glase plates, and moulced 
into shape by hand. The colours are then traced 


! iu with small needles, no sed rule being observed 
| in the colouring ; and, as every man uses his own 


fancy, no two artificial eyes, therefore, are exactly 
alike. 

Tue hours of dining and the time of retiring at 
night have, it would appear, been undergoing a 
constant change in Britaia, at well as in other 
countries, in the course of the last few hundred 
years. The fashionable folk of Edward LY.’s 
Court rose with che lark, despatched their dinner 
at eleven o'clock, and shortly after eight were 
wrapped in slumber. In the Northumberlau: 
House Book for 1512 it is set forth that the 
family rose at six in the mornivy, breskfasted at 
seven, dined at ten, aud supped at four in the 
afternoon, The gates were all shut at nive, and 
no further ingress or egress permitted, In 1570, 
at the University of Oxford, it was usual to dine 
at eleven o'clock and sup at fivein the afternoon, 
The dinner hour, which was once as early 2a ten 
o'clock, has gradually got later and later, until 


| now it would be thought very eccentric in ihe 


fashionable world to sit down to table earlier than 
half. past six o'clock, while others extend it to nine 
or ten o'clock. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


. 
WY. X.—Tho recipe ta a patent. 
Lorra.—We have not got the recipe. 


&, B.--That is gambling and ilegal. 
T. B.—Monbrose was captured in Asaynt, starving 
RoLv.—No lioense is needed for using boxing gloves. 


inquixer.—Io 1875 Easter Sunday fel] on March 28th, | 


N. ©.—Only on special occasions, The prospects are 
good to a persevering and painstaking man. 

Anxiovs Ose.—If be will sot move consult a 
solicitor, 


}ussuo4.-—No trouble in posting music to any British 
coluny. | 
Oxe Wao WaNTs TO Kyow.—Caleutta is five houre 

fifty-three minutes abead of British time. 


Eow x G.—The agreement you suggest would have no } 


i k al effect. 

Pozzerp Trp —Full dress-—-white tie, studs, and 
gioves—-is perzaissible. 

Inquisrrrvz Eanig.--The golden-created wren is the 
sinallest bird in the world 

Ruaraaw.——The national debt of the United Kingdom 
is £671,042,842. 

Constast Rrapen.—The book hay commonly been 
ittributed to Professor Seeley. 

Lowpow Lass.—The Irish motto, ‘‘ Erin go Bragh,” 
means ‘ ireland for ever.” 

Texonamus,-Madame Patey was contralto; Madame 

ttt, Italian. is a soprano, 

R. B. -We sre not aware of any office that insures 
seamen’s clothes. 

4 Morumn —A boy cannot ieave the navy until he 
has completed ‘is twelve years’ service 

F.orra.—-Kniv nd forks were not in general use 
autil the seventeenth century. 

W. D.--The Duke of Wellington was Promier ot 
Eagland for two sears and 301 days. 

Bcack-Eyveo Brenpa.—Dress te salt your complexion; 
that makos a handsome woinan of a brunette. 

Orance Brossums.—One large handful of chips is 
sufficient for s pint and a half of water. 


Dovorrc. Hanay.—A marriage at a registry office ie 


wast as legally binding as any other. 

8. 8 F.~—You are certainly entitled to coropensation 
and ahould put the matter in the hands of a solicitor. 

Axxtoos 70 Kyow.—We do not give recommendations 

ro‘igh ou: coluumne 

Batu.—‘' Nodlesse oblige,” “ Rank traposes obligation.” 
Pronounced * no-bless--bleege.’ 

Hvunert,—You can have a copy made on application ; 
ho charge depends upon the length, 

Pimraor.---Ouly a solicitor can tell you how te proceed, 
or give you un eatimate of the probable cost. 

Perriexep “xe.—If there ig no son, the freehold 
property would be divided equally among the 
la ters. P 

Taovsiev \pa.—They sre no doubt moth maggota. 

he stuffing should be removed at once and boiled or 
bake 

Ay Op Rraper.--The best course ia to write to the 
Government Emigrants [uformation Office, 31, Broad 
way, Loudon, 5. W. 

Hovsewirs.--The best way to use it is to render it 
down among other scraps of fat and use it for frying; 
for this it does quite wel! 

Anxrous Inquirea.—A blind man does not require to 
pay lMeense for a dog that leads him about, but for a 
watch dog he pays. 

R. & T.—For the pecessary information ask at the 
Post office, where you can get a paper stating terms, 


he 





DistaesseO Vanpda.—Parailin is gaid to quicken. the 
scalp better than most specifics, but we have no personal 
knowledge of the application. 

L. G, J—If the judge ts convinced that failure to 
pay ia wilful be can comuw!t the debtor to gaol for con- 
tempt of court. 


Faro's Lirrte Wirre.—-Tomato soup may be made 
specially good by the addition of a few slices of orange 
just before serving 

Eriquette.—At such a dinner no gloves are worn, nor 
is the rule regarding drese very strict; frock, walking, 
or dreas coat may be werr. 

Feancws ¥.—You can put barbed wire on side of post 
mext your own ground if you put plato wire on side 
next your neighbour ; that is legal. 


Inquisitive One..—The rate of the growth of human 
hair varies. Li some cases it has heen known to exceed 
two inches per roonth. The averagefor raan and woman 
is about half-inch every thirty days, 

Rorrmy M.—No peer can be elected a member of the 
House of Commons, unless he is an Lrish peor. No 
ammember of either House can speak in debate excepting 
in the House to which he belongs. 


Poor 8am.—A Turkish bath ts often beneficial when 
the system is dowa and out of sorts; bostin spring, of 
course, When outdoor air is most invigorating and fresh. 


| One who wants Apvice,--Sheets put away for any 
| length of time laundered are much more Mkely to turn 
| yellow than those waic': are almaply washed, 


fF. H.—Caanot put “ by appointment to Her ~y of 
or Government’ without licease, obtaduable from d 
| Chancellor without incurring heavy penalty. 

| M. G.—Ueea bard white spirit varnish, a very thin 
' coat laid on with a seft camel's bair brush and dried 
quickly in a warn room. 

Worrieyv Crarna.—To keep stews and soups add a 
| good pinch of carbonate of soda to every quart, and it 
} will not turn sour so quickly as usual, 

t - Aa Biookf you refer toa cement for fastening iron or 
1 steel to stone, it ia made with glycerine and litharge 
| stirred toa paste. it hardens ropicdly and is insoluble, 

H. B.—" Burghley House, noar Stamfor) town,” is 
one of the seats of the Marquis of Exeter, oue of whose 

redecessors was created Baron of Burghley ia 1671. 

Paitre --Mozambique is a Portuguese settlement, 
very unhealthy to Muropeans, along coast eepecially ; 
the products ure sugar, coffee, indigo, drugs, fire tlaber, 
tvory, gold dust, &e, 

Pook Mavor.--Your mervoueneas may never be cured, 
but should !t be it will be by schooling yourself dili- 
gently in what you shall do and say in event of meeting 
persons or belag spoken to. 





TIRED, 


Secms Pereress thinks that his son Bill 
Has got er pile o' brains, 

An’ #0 in egereatia’ him 
Te takes er heap o' pains, 

Th’ desstrick achule warnt good enough 
To furnish Bill his knowlege, 

An’ 60 his father todk him out 
An’ sent bio off ter college. 


Wall, durin’ one vacation time 
Bill strutted round one day, 

Where ol’ Rube Jenkins an’ m’self 
Was epreadin’ modder hay ; 

An’ when Bill see ol’ Rube, be sive 
Er sassy kind o' laff, 

An’ asked him how his “taters” was, 
An’ “ Heow about that caf?” 


This didn’t rile ol’ Rube er bit. 
Then Bill tried tew be grand, 
Aun’ used big words be thought, you know, 
We couldn't understand. 
He taiked ‘bout everything, I guess, 
On this terrestrial ball, 
Jest as er youngster will, ye know, 
That thinks he knows it ail 


Wall, when he'd gona, I sed ter Rube, 
* Bill thinks he’s quite er iad; 
Ter hear that youngter's fooltshness, 
| Say don’t it make yer mal?” 
* Not mad,” says Rube, “ although I'll own 
His ways can’t be admired. 
But then bis talk dou's make me mad, 
It only makes me tired.” 
B. T. W. 


A Mcsic Lover.—Beethoven became deaf, and long 
before his death could not oven hear the drums in the 
orchestra. He never beard the greatest of his own 
com positions. 


Osx ix Dovsr.—A clergyman should be sddreased 
thus: Rev. 4. B. Smith, M.A.; and a medical man as 
A. B. Smith, Esq., M.D. (if holding that degree) or 
surgeon, 

Q. T.—it ts customary to agiee to let the prisoner go 
| free when he offers himeclf, or is induced to become 
Queen's evidence, provided be ie not the actual insti- 
gator of the crime. 


D. 0.—Go over leather with “ giair,” made hy beat- 
ing white of egg into froth, letting it settle, then 
adding @ drop or two of vinegar and applying with a 
camel hair brush. 

Pariipa.—It is a matter that no one can answer 
without knowing the sty}e of the person. On general 
principles, a simple knot at the back of the bead with 
the hair slichtly waved, would be desirable. 


L. L. P.—Regman's Roll was the name given to the 
rolls of deeds op parchment in which the Scottish 
nobility and gentry subscribed allegiance to Edward L. 
of England in the year 1296, 

Kornre.—We know of no liquid that will of itself 
make the hair curl, but if the hair be put in curls with 
the curling tongs, it may be kept in curl a long time 

by applying to it flaxseed boiled to tho consistency of 
| paste. 

‘ 

M. R.—The bamboo reed to which you refer grows in 
| Japan and Uhina. Of the bamboo in China there are 
sixty-three principal varieties, which are more valuable 
thau ber mines, amd, next to rice and milk, yield the 
greatest revenue, 


Wowxpveriso Waiter.—The originator of the famous 
three “r" alliteration, “reading, ‘riting, and ‘rith- 
roctic,” was Sir William Curtis, a Lord Mayor of 
London. In 1795 he proposed it as a toast before the 
Board of Education. 

















Reovuran Reaper.—Give the cat a teaspoonful of 
castor oil, pressing mouth open by squeesing ta cheeks 
with forefinger and thumb, then putting spoon weil 
into throat; wrap a blanket round enimal leaving oniy 
ita head above. F 


P. D.—Puppet is a name siguify a child-like image: a 
doll. A puppet-show is.a mock drama performet by 
puppets moved by wires, originally tntended to please 
children. They soon became a diversion for adults, and 
are still popular in China and India. 


Troustxep Doris.—Have a little patience with this 
young man, and he will turn out ail right. Let him see 
that his odd ways are not pleasing to you, and show 
him that he does not do himself juetice by indulging in 
these little caprices of manner. n 


Farm Vioier.—If you have tried the many 
remedies and found them ofno use we are afraid we 
can tell you of nothing that will rid you of these harm. 
less but troublesome insects. We can only say keep 
everything about you scrupulously clean. 2. Try what 
a little borax mixed with the starch will do. 


Lover or tus “ Lospon Reaper."---A child born at 
sea is of thie nationality of ite parents. Captain reports 
birth at first port where there is Consul, who in turn 
reporta to Registrar-General London, who in turn 
reports to the registrar of the district where father was 
porn, 


Farr-Hareep Fiepa.—Some use perafiin oil, perfumed, 
rubbed into roots as a meaus of éxciting growth ; others 
prefer a moderate sized onion (not Spauish), cut into 
small equares, put into a pint bottle filled up with best 
gin, let stand for twenty-four hours, then regularly rub 
upon scalp. 

Born .—Unless you have an aptitude for drawing and 
some knowledge of the higher mathematics, it is hardly 
adviseble for you to engage in the study of this pro- 
feesion, as it is one that holds out little promise of 
— to others than these that have a special talent 

or it. 


Op Susscrrner.—If the postage stamp is stuck on 
correctly it means ‘‘I desire your friendship ;” if side- 
ways, it asks, ‘Do you love me?" If the is put 
downwerd it says, ‘‘ Write no more,” and if placed on 
the wrong end of the letter it means, “ Write at once.” 
There is a Jarger list of variations, but the foregoing is 
reliable and not so complicated. 


8. F. 8.—You can try by sponging it with warm 
water, squeezing out the sponge and using fresh water 
every time sv as to remove es much 4s spossible of the 
stuff you ebould not have put in. Do not have it 
clopoy bat sponge off all surface moisture, and when 
still darap, but nearly dry, with the warm palm of your 
hand rub in castor oil. 


Four Yrars’ Reaper.—Lay it on a table and rub it 
well with bran made moiet, but not sloppy wet, with 
warm water ; use for the rubbing a plece of flanpol, and 
rub till quite dry; then using a piece of muslu, rub 
with dry bran, thoroughly shake and dust out, and 


| plentifully eprinkle with powdered camphor and strong 


white pepper wixed, before you put it away, 


Roprniok F.-Love, based on g ity and 
consideration for its object, is pretty sure to win in the 
long rum, Treat which is conducted on the highway- 
man's plan of stand and deliver rarely meets with the 
hoped-for succeas. Either let the young woman alone 
or show her by your manner that you desire to make 
yourself worthy to be loved. Iu the latter event you 
probably will get your heart’s desire. 


CLeMenima.—Scald the cage in which they are con- 
fined, and make the perches of redcedar wood. A piece 
of new white flannel hung in the cage at night next to 
the perch, so that it will shade the bird from the light, 
will be found the next morning covered with the mites. 
Wash out the flannel, aud continue to do so every morn- 
ing ‘a. the birds and cag? are entirely free from the 
pests, 


Rogr.ine.~-Take quarter pound of rice and wash it 
well and put it in a saucepan with one breakfast cup of 
water. Let it boil five minutes, then add one break- 
fast cup of mile and boil for twenty minutes with the 
lid on. It-must never be stirred. Keep it on a 
moderate fire and let it alone, Then put in one table 
spoon of «' and stir well. You may add flavourt! 
you like. Put it in a wet shape and turn out, To 
make @ pudding boil the same way, but add a teacup 
moore milk. When it is ready stir in one egg and thy 
sugar, and put in a pudding dish and brown in oven. 
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